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A HOME IN TEE THUBINGIAN FOREST. 
No. I. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
JuLty 1, 1861. 

Tar postillion bas driven off down the hill, the 
letter-carrier has brought in the last small.bundle, 
the landlady has opened the rooms and initiated us 
into all the mysteries of closets, cupboards, and cel- 
lars—and here we are,athome! I herewith take 
possession of my little study, with its one window 
opening on the mountains, and the writing cabinet, 
(as small and plain as that which Schiller used,) and 
feel myself already lord and master of the cottage 
and garden, and co-proprietor of the landscape. 
The air is so cold—after six days’ rain—that we 
have kindled a fire of pine-splints in the great earth- 

enware stove. The fir-clad mountains are black 
and lowering, and there is really, just at this mo- 
ment, no very cheerful point in the scenery, unless 
it be the Felsenkeller, a rustic tavern on the ridge 
beside us, where the beer is always of the best. 

Nevertheless, the gicom of the evening is counter- 
balanced by our pleasant feeling of independenee— 
by the knowledge that we occupy a house which we 
can temporarily call our own, conducting our house- 
keeping as we see fit. The rooms are neatly but 
completely furnished; a little bare, perhaps, to an 

American eye, but we are accustomed to the sim- 
plicity of German life, and, moreover, our heme is 
rather outside than inside the cottage. Still, it is 
well to know that the beds are of fresh lineny that 
the supply of water is ample, and that the cane 
arm chairs in the drawing-room are agreeable to sit 
upon. <A peep into the kitchen disclosed the sur- 
prising fact that we have butter, eggs, salad, and raw 
Westrhalian ham, and as Hanfa, the tidy servant- 
girl who awaited our arrival, has already made a 
fire in the ponderous range, I feel that our supper is 
secure. Let no apprehension for the morrow, there- 
fore, disturb our first day of possession ! 

Really, this is the ideal of Travel. Not in great 
hotels, where one lives according to fixed rules, or 
pays enormously for breaking them—not in capitals, 
where the leveling civilization of our century is 
fast annihilating social peculiarities, and establish- 
ing, so to speak, a uniform gauge, adapted to all 
nationalities, can one feel the pulse of a foreign life. 
Men must be siudied im their homes, and, whenever 
possible, from a home among them. We must find 
anempty cell in the hive, and inhabit the same, 
though it be in the character of a drone. What the 
tent—the wandering house of the nomad—is to the 
trave'er on the Tartar steppes, the furnished sum- 
mer residence is to the stranger in most European 
countries. But one must not, like poor Tom Hood, 
on the Riine, be so ignorant of the language, as to 
have a bunch of quilis put on the table instead of a 
fowl, nor so wedded to his home habi‘s as to make 
himself unbappy because he cannot retain them. 
With a little human flexibility, a catholic breadth of 
taste, and an entire freedom from the prejudices of 
the Little Peddlington in which most men are born, 
we may, without sacrificing a jot of our individu- 
ality, without hazarding the loss of a single prin- 
ciple, live the life of other races and other climates, 
and thus gather into our own the aggregate ex- 
perience of Man. 

This is the true Heimskringla, or World-Circle— 
the completed sphere of life on this planet, which he 
must traverse who shall write the yet unwritten 
human Cosmos. 

—This little study, I find, illustrates a truth which 
is known to authors, and to none else: that the 
range of thought is in inverse proportion to the di- 
mensions of the material dwelling of the thinker. 
In other words, the narrower your chamber, the 
wider your brain: hence poets seek garrets by a 
natural instinct, and the philosopher who could not 
sling a cat in his room assuredly never felt the need 
of that diversion. The mental labor which it would 
be difficult to perform in a spacious Gothic hall, 
would be comparatively easy in a low hut, with one 
window. If this journal should be discursive—of 
which I have a strong presentiment—the reason 
will be apparent. 

But where is our home? <A familiar spot in a 
foreign land—distant, happily, from any capital, ex- 
cept that of a sma)! principality, aside from the high- 
ways of tourists, yet embosomed in a region of the 
loveliest scenery, and breathing an atmosphere of 
song and saga. Thiiringia is the Heart of Germany, 
embracing the scattered Saxon Duchies of Gotha, 
Weimar, Meiningen, and Schwarzburg. Its soil has 
not only witnessed the most picturesque episodes of 
medieval German history, but is the home of the 
fairest traditions, as, in later years, it has been the 
chosen home of poets. 

In a valley on the northern slope of the mountain- 
range known as the Thiiringian Forest, separated by 
alow ridge from the Ducal park and castle of Rein- 
haretsbrunn, lies the little city of Friedrichsroda. 
Although claiming a remote antiquity, like most of 
the towns hereabout, it was first brought into notice 
by Frederic Perthes, the pious and suecessfal pub- 
lisher, of whom you have doubtless heard. The 
beauty of the scenery, the purity of the mountain air, 
and its proximity to a number of attractive or his- 
torically famous localities, gradually drew strangers 
hither, until the city has now become a sert of sum- 
mer suburb of Berlin. I say “ the city” intentionally, 
for, although the place has but 2,300 inhabitants, 
T should give offense by calling it a village. There 
was formerly a sculptured head with wide-open 
mouth, over the gate, recording the fate of a stranger, 
who, on his arrival, asked “ what is the name of this 
village?” He had no sooner said “village,” than 
his jaws became set, and his mouth remained open ; 
nor could he clese it until he perceived his error. 
The place was best known in the Middle Ages by a 
malicious song which the jealous inhabitants ef the 

neighboring towns were accustomed to sing. One 
verse thereof will be sufficient : 


“Tell me, of what is the church-spire made, 
Oho, in Friedrichsroda ? 
They took ani killed a lean old cow, 
And made the spire o* her tail, I trow, 
Oho, in Friedrichsroda'” 


It is mearly nine years since, descending from 
the hights of the Inselsberg, I first saw the quiet, 
peaceful, pleasant little city, lying in its green val- 
ley-basin, with a protecting rim of dark forests. I 
then made some acquaintances which, in the course 
of time, and through the course of cirewmstances, 
became family connections, and thus it is that I now 
find myself here. Three years ago my friend Dr. K. 
built a summer cottage in his garden, above the 
town, on the ridge between Friedrichsroda and 
Reinhardtsbrunn, eemmanding a charming view of 
both valleys. This cottage I kept in my mind, and 
‘was 80 fortunate as to secure it before leaving home, 
as ¢ little eddy into which I might whirl and rest for 
a few weeks, out of reach of the roaring stream. 
My predecessor, Dr. Petermann, the distinguished 
geographer, left no inharmorious associations behind 
him. The invisible pictuses of Timbuctu, and the 
White Nile, and the Tanganyika Lake, which no 
doubt cover the blue-papered walls of my study, 
might have floated out of my own brain. Palms and 
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crocodiles and hippopotami! They are to me as 
welcome &nd as familiar as the stately firs which I 
can see by lifting my head, or the three ravens on 
the grass before my window. 

One only thought disturbs the peace and seclusion 
of my mountain home. I do not need to close my 
eyes, to see that leng, imperial street, transformed 
into an avenue of banners—to see the sudden blos- 
soming of national colors from every roof, every 
church-spire, every hilltop—to see the “sun-barst”’ 
of Freedom spreading southward in a mighty arc, 
slowly driving before it the black cloud of tyranny 
and treachery. I see my noble countrymen, 
God bless them! creating a race of heroes, refresh- 
ing our slow commercial blood from the fountains of 
sublime self-sacrifice and purest patriotism; I wait 
for the tardy messages which reach me across the 
Atlantic, and with every new instance that a great 
people is thoroughly in earnest, with every illustra- 
tion of bravery, and endurance, and devotion to the 
gcod cause, I hear a voice saying, like Henry of 
Navarre: “ Pends-toi, brave Crillon: nous avons 
combaitu, et tu n’y etois pas!’ My consolation is, 
that if ‘“ they also serve, who only stand and wait,” 
in the present crisis they who are afar from the field 
of action may yet make themselves echoes of the 
battle-trumpets—interpreters of the war-cries, to 
these millions of European spectators. 

Yes! Here, at this distance, I see truly the sig- 
nificance of the struggle. Here, where, in years 
past, I have combatted hostile opinions, grappled 
with tough monarchical prejudices, and exhausted 
myself in endeavors to make our political system 
clear to minds which, otherwise well instructed, 
had not the least comprehension of its character— 
my present difficulty is, not to show that the rebel- 
lion should be suppressed, but to show how it could 
possibly have arisen. The fatal imbecility of Buch- 
anan’s administration has seriously damaged our 
prestige abroad ; any hesitancy, any tampering with 
‘veason, any failure on the part of our rulers to press 
the war boldly and vigorously to a conclusion, 
would complete the mischief. In Europe, it is our 
republican form of government that is on trial. A 
éespotic assumption of power would injure us far 
less, in the present instance, than an exhibition of 
weakness. As an orthodox believer in self-govern- 
ment, my constant prayer is : “God preserve us from 
the shame, the ineradicable infamy of Peace on any 
other terms than the unconditional submission of the 
traitors !” 

The postman has returned with a manuscript-book, 
in which we are required to write our names. At 
the same time he is authorized to receive “ contri- 
butions,” which go into a common fund for the 
preservation of the forest-paths, of the numerous 
benches, or “ rests’’ as they are called, and for news- 
papers for the reading-room. The latter institution, 
I have discovered, is no other than the aforesaid 
Felsenkeller, where one can read The Cologne and 
The National Gazette, it is true, but is expected 
to drink a mug of beer at the same time. As for the 
paths and benches, there is no part of the world 
where the convenience of strangers is so carefully 
consulted, as here. The entire mountain-region, 
fifty miles in extent, resembles a private park, 
traversed by macadamized highways, graveled foot- 
paths, and with cojafortable benches or even arbors 
at every possible point where the scenery offers any 
attraction for the eye. Faney the White Mountain 
group civilizedin a similar manner! This is Nature 
stripped of her paint and feathers, washed, and her 
nakedness decently covered. You may admire the 
strength and primitive rudeness of the savage, but 
you better love the tamed domestic creature who 
sympathizes with your calm, cheerful, or reflective 
mood, walks by your side with ordered step, and can 
sit down with you, quietly, in the sweet, rosy silence 
of the long summer evening. 





GEORGE FOX. 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Since I wrote last I have passed a few delightful 
days at Lake George. WhenI say Lake George I 
mean not Caldwell, with its ostentatious caravansary 
and crowds of pleasure-seekers, but quiet, cosy little 
Boiton. Here, with a company of select friends, we 
took our ease, and almost forgot the horrors of war 
and the disasters of Bull Run. In such a place, and 
with such society, 

“‘ Time as he passes us has a dove's wing, 

Unsoiled and swift, and of a silken sound.” 
It is a blessed relief to get away from newsboys, 
and bulletin-boards, and lying telegrams, for a week 
or twe; but one ean hardly do without books even 
for that brief period. And many thanks are due to 
our friends, the authors and publishers, who have 
provided us with “ books that are books,”’ such as are 
fit to be read in the country beside the still waters, or 
under the shadow of the green trees. You will smiie 
perhaps when I tell you that I took with me to Lake 
George not a volume of Willis, or Beecher, or Long- 
fellow, but the Life and Journals of George Fox. 
And I might have made a worse selection, for the ac- 
count of the “Christian experiences and labor of 
love’’ of ‘the founder of the Society of Frieads proved 
to be curious and interesting. Those who think of 
him as a wild enthusiast who inveighed with sullen 
bitterness against the innocent customs of society, as 
well as against the sins of his times, do him great in- 
justice. 

George Fox came of good stock. Some of his 
ancestors were among the early English martyrs— 
his mother a pious and excellent woman, and his 
father so eminent for integrity and virtue that he 
was known among his neighbors as Righteous Chris- 
tie (Christopher.) Fox was born in 1624, and lived 
at a time when there were giants in old England. 
Baxter, Owen, Cudworth, Fox, Flavel, Bunyan, Tillot- 
son, Barrow, South, and Stillingfleet, were all born 
within a period of twenty years—i. e., between 1615 
and 1635. It is no disparagement of these great and 
good men to say that the first Quaker is entitled to 
hold rank with the noblest and best of them all. The 
faults of his character were to a great extent the 
faults of the times in which he lived, and were fos- 
tered by the influences to which he was exposed. 
His virtues were of a kind to give him a place in the 
affectionate remembrances of all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. Piously trained 
by his parents, he grew up a seridus, amiable boy, 
and in early life evinced a determination to fear God 
and keep his commandments. At a time when he 
was in great darkness and distress, he applied to 
several clergymen of the Church of England for 
spiritual counsel. These boasted successors of the 
apostles showed themselves to be blind and ignorant 
hirelings, atterly incompetent to take an oversight 
of the flock of Christ. One of them, a man of ripe 
years and established reputation, advised him to 
“ take tobaceo and sing psalms.”’ To this the almost 
despairing penitent replied that he was no lover of 
tobacco and in no condition to sing. The ghostly 
father then requested him to call at some other 
time, when he would give him further advice. He 
did call again, but only to be repelled by the priest, and 
to endure the mocking scoffs of his servants. He 
next went seven miles to see one who was “accounted 
an experienced man,” but he found him like an 
“empty hollow cask.” Another of these miserable 
comforters prescribed medicine and blood-leéting as & 





remedy for the anguish that was drinking up his 
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spirit. Who wonders, after such an experience of the 
incompetency of the clergy, that it was “ opened” to 
him “ that to be trained up in the universities, and to 
be instructed in languages, and the liberal arts and 
sciences, was not sufficient of itself to make any one 
a minister of the Gospel?” And having reached this 
point, it was natural that he should take the one step 
more that brought him to the Scriptural conclusion 
that all the learning of the schools could not secure 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, without which no man is 
called or qualified to preach the Gospel. Coming in 
time to regard the body of Christian ministers as men 
who made a trade of preaching, he did not hesitate to 
denounce them with unsparing severity. He saw too 
that external observances, and a sacramental wor- 
ship, had largely taken the place of inward and spirit- 
ual piety. He saw in the church an undue reverence 
for the dogmas and traditions of the Fathers, and al- 
together too high an appreciation of what is ritualistic 
and ceremonial in religion. Nor did he see this 
only through the medium of a disordered imagination. 
There was an urgent necessity for the distinct enunci- 
ation of the truth that “in Jesus Carist neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcisioa : but 
faith which worketh by love.”” Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers alike had need to be reminded of their dependence 
upon the Spirit of truth, if they would be guided into 
all truth. The doctrine that the Holy Ghost exerts 
an influence upon, and carries forward in the hearts 
of Christians a work of which they may be distinctly 
conscious, is one of the most vital and precious of the 
truths of the Gospel. It is not to be denied that 
George Fox and his coadjutors sometimes went to 
an extreme in presenting one phase of Christianity. 
They seemed to forget that we have bodies as weil 
as souls, and that religion addresses itself to the en- 
tire man. But they were brave and godly men, and 
our heart yearns toward them as we see them hold- 
ing fast to the very essence and soul of the Gospel, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
When Fox was about twenty-three years of age he en- 
tered upon the work of an itinerant minister, insulcat- 
ing wherever he went a tender regard for the “ true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and assailing churches and ministers in a 
way that “made the sects and professions to rage,”’ 
and drew upon himself bitter persecutions. He was 
first imprisoned at Nottingham in 1649, for disturbing 
a congregation engaged in the worship of God. Going 
into the “ steeple-house”’ he “ felt himself moved” 
to “cry out against the idol, and the worshipers 
therein.”” This seems to have been the only impro- 
priety of the kind of which he was ever guilty, for on 
subsequent occasions he remained silent till the regu- 
lar services were concluded, or till he was invited to 


‘speak. But there was little sympathy or fraternal 


feeling between Fox and the clergy of any denonin- 
ation. He remarks in his journal, and with evident 
satisfaction, “that it was a dreadful thing to the 
priests when it was told them, the man in the leathern 
breeches is come ;” and on one occasion, when he 
was arraigned on an absurd charge of blasphemy, 
he found no less than forty ministers among his ac- 
cusers. Presbyterians, Independents, and Church- 
men, however they might differ on other matters, 
were agreed that it was proper that he should be 
silenced, and Quakerism suppressed by the strong 
arm of the law. The limits of this sketch will no‘ 
allow me to trace this laborious and self-denying 
preacher through his career of more than forty years. 
He traveled extensively through Great Britain, 
visited Holland and Germany, and spent bstween 
one and two ycarsin America. During his Ameri- 
can tour he was exposed to many hardships and 
perils. He took long journeys through the wilder- 
ness, struggling through swamps and morasses, 
fording dangerous rivers, and sleeping in the woods 
at inclement seasons of the year, and when the 
ground was covered with snow. And this was 
after his health had been broken by “the long 
and sore imprisonments” he had suffered in Eng- 
land. Many were the Phillipis at which Fox was 
“shamefully entreated’’ by his countrymen. He 
was repeatedly imprisoned, in all not less than eight 
or ten times, once for a whole year, and on another 
occasion for fifteen months. And his treatment 
while in prison was such as to disgrace any civi- 
lized or Christian country. 

Shut up with thieves and cut-throats in filthy and 
pestilential dungeons, he was beaten and otherwise 
abused by merciless jailers and turnkeys. Yet he 
never compromised himself by any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, through a desire to mitigate his sufferings or 
secure his liberty. The officers and soldiers who had 
charge of him during his long confinement in Scar- 
borough Castle said of him, “ He is as stiff as a tree, 
and as pure as a bell; we could never bend him ” 
And what was even more to his credit, he endured 
all his sufferings and persecutions like a true Chris- 
tian. He was sometimes abrupt in manner, and his 
words were not always the softest, but his spirit was 
tender and Christlike. He was stoned by mobs, 
knocked down, kicked, trampled upon, and beaten with 
clubs till he was insensible. Yet beyond most Christians 
he practiced on the divine precept, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you. His death, 
which occurred in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
was quite in keeping with his life and character. 
During his sickness, which was of only two days’ con- 
tinuance, he said to the friends who came to visit him, 
“ Allis well; the Seed of God reigns over all, over 
death itself.” He grew weaker and weaker in body, 
till he quietly fell asleep in the Lord—closing his la- 
borious and useful life “ in perfect love and unity with 
his brethren, and in peace and good-will to all men.’’ 
It cannot be doubted that George Fox was a highly 
gifted as well as a deeply pious man. His friend, 
William Penn, says of him that “he had an extraor- 
dinary gift in opening the Scriptures, and that above 
all he excelled in prayer.”” Although almost without 
education, he was a voluminous writer, and his works 
contain many passages of singular force and beauty. 
We do not indorse all his doctrines or approve of every 
act of his life. His journals contain some things with 
regard to prophesying and discerning spirits and 
witches that we should be giad to forget. In examin- 
ing these jeurnals we have endeavored to profit by 
the advice of Jay in the preface to one of his works. 
He says that in reading a valuable volume in which 
we find the author’s peculiarities asserted, or our own 
assailed, “‘ we should resemble the ox in the meadow 
who, when he comes to a tuft of grass he dislikes, 
does not grow angry and attempt to tear it up with 
his hoofs and horns, but placidly leaves it, and feeds 
on in the large and rich pasturage.”” Whoever will 
study the writings of Fox in this spirit will find them 
well worth a careful perusal. 

Within a few rods of the room in which I pen these 
lines, there stands a gnarled and venerable oak, 
under whose branches George Fox preached the 
Gospel almost two hundred years ago. I have just 
been out to take a look at the veteran that had ceased 
to be young when Columbus discovered America, and 
that has wrestled with the storms of full five hundred 
years. That old tree, stripped of its “summer pomp 
and plenitude,’ is now dead. For a season or two 
past, the sap has crept sluggishly through its veins ; 
its foliage has been scant and poor ; and now shorn of 
all its glories it stands grim and desolate, waiting the 
time when the woodman’s ax, or a bolt from heaven, 
shall lay it in the dust. In this progressive and 
utilitarian age, we must, I suppose, have gas in our 
homes and churches, but I grieve for the fate of this 
grand old oak. And I am told that the Christian 
Society, founded by George Fox, is declining, and 





that In time it will cease to be numbered among the 





tribes of God’s Israel. It may be so, but the thought 
is far from a pleasant one to me. I prefer that the 
good people should be Methodists, just as you, my 
friend, prefer to have them join the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Church. But we are not so blinded by 
bigotry or prejudice as to be ignorant of the fact that 
the world yet needs the simple and unostentatious 
piety that has characterized the Quaker Church for 
the last two hundred years. Of that Church we say, 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces. be 

THE AMERICAN FREEMAN’S PATER- 

NOSTER. * 
GOD IS OUR ONLY LORD AND KING, 


BY DR. D. FRANCIS BACON. 








Tune—Giardini's Hymn. 





. 

Ovr Fatner! Honoring 

Tuy Hactowep Name,—we sing 
Thee, our sole King. 

No other lord than thee, 

No monarch else own we : 

Of lands and people free 

We hail thee KING. 


Il. 


Soon on thy great white throne 
In Eartu reign thou alone! 
Tuy Krxcpom Come : 

Tuy Wit Be Done here even 
As I? Is Done In HEAVEN 

By thine Archangels Seven 

In suppliance dumb. 


II. 
Give vs all that we need: 
Tuis Day thy children feed 
With Brean or Lire. 
Forcéive Us WHat WE Owe 
As WE like mercy show 
Ovr Desrors—and our foe 
In mortal strife. 


IV. 
Anp Leap Us Nor astray 
Into new strife—(we pray—) 
TEMPTATION ncw ! 
Deriver Us From Itt: 
We wait, watch, work until 
We all our doom fulfill 
And duty do. 

Vv. 
For Taine Ane—Lord! alone 
As when WORD-BORN light shone, 
Ere then unkenned— 
Tue Kinepom AnD THE Powgr 
Anp Glory EvERMORE 
From being’s earliest hour 
World without end. 


vi. 


O thou who hearest prayer! 

Lord ef earth, sea, and air :-— 
Imperial reign 

O’er myried myriad spheres, 
Through million million years 
While heaven thy throne uprears, 
In TavtH—AMEN. 
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To THE Epitors oF Toe INDEPENDENT : 

Every indication that the people of the North are 
intending the abolition of slavery by the war in Am- 
erica, is hailed here in this country with delight. 
Nothing is wanting to secure the sympathy of Great 
Britain and of all Europe for the United States, but 
the real and avowed purpose of freedom to the er- 
slaved. But so long as that purpose is denied, so 
long the tide of sympathy is prevented and chilled, 
and there is suspicion, coldness, and indignation in- 
stead of friendly warmth. And how can it be other- 
wise ? Mrs. Stowe and others may write ever so 
strongly against Great Britain’s backwardness, neu- 
trality, and want of sympathy, but so long as events 
and declarations in America go to show that the 
North are not fighting for mercy and justice to the 
enslaved any more than the South, so long and so 
far the facts justify Great Britain in withholding her 
sympathy, and looking on with perplexity, astonish- 
ment, and sadness. The announcement from Mr. 
Beecher that the war is not to be a war of emanci- 
pation, and cannot be, because the slave states have 
a right to their property, is received with undis- 
guised amazement and disgust. Then the announce- 
ment in the message of President Lincoln that 
after the war is over and the rebellion crushed, 
the treatment of the Southern states will be 
according to the Constitution and the laws as 
interpreted in the President's Inaugural, is regarded 
as a declaration that the Government will still be, to 
all intents and purposes,a slaveholding Government, 
securing to the slaveholding states what are called 
their vested rights in slave property under the Con- 
stitution, and assuring the execution of the infamous 
Fugitive-Slave law. With two such announcements, 
one ecclesiastical, another political, and both of the 
highest authority, what can the people here think or 
say? The best friends of the slave look on in sorrow 
and shame that such opportunity should be contin- 
ually given to the enemies of freedom and of the 
Republic to exult. Recently, at a public meeting in 
this city, (London,) Lord Shaftesbury adverted to the 
President ’s message, and remarked upon the absence 
from it of a single word or reference to slavery as 
being any cause of the war, much less a cause to be 
removed, and upon what he interpreted as an assur- 
ance that the United States Government would con- 
tinue to sanction slavery. The only hope on the 
other side is derived from what is known here of the 
spirit and power of the Abolitionists, and the pros- 
pect that the masses of the Northern people will com- 
pel the Government at length to drive the war against 


| slavery. The public rebuke by Mr. Lovejoy in the 


House of Representatives against slave-catching by 
the army is a joyful symptom that the tide is setting 
right. Lord Shaftesbury spoke of the Abolitionists of 
America in terms of admiration that would have 
gratified them, and especially of Senator Sumner, 
whom be characterized as a man of whom the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race had reason to be proud. Lord 
Shaftesbury also said that if the Government of the 
United States would but declare itself on the side of 
freedom, and show to Great Britain that the country 
was determined to put away the accursed system of 
slavery and give liberty to the enslaved, there would 
be no measuring the extent, earnestness, and power 
of sympathy with which this country would be united 
with that. Indeed he trembled to say, he almost 
feared to think, to what a degree they would in Great 
Britain carry their co-operation ; meaning that there 
was danger of England herself joining in the war, 
should it be a war against slavery, and should there 
be need of the help of Great Britain in the conflict. 
Now these things show the folly of the taunts and 
exasperating articles that have appeared in Ameri- 
can papers against England on account of her neu- 
trality, as well as the madness of such declarations 
of the sacredness of slavery as a vested right of the 
South, to be still preserved and protected, even while 
the war is being carried on to reduce the rebellion. 





It Is believed here that the rebellion cannot be crush 


pendent. 
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ed unless the Government are prepared and deter- 
mined to crush out slavery. It is believed here that 
the North as well as the South are in re>ellion 
against God, in sanctioning slavery, and that God 
will not permit the North to be successful in putting 
down the rebellion against themselves, while they 
are setting up and protecting the rebellion against 
him. May God give to our people and our rulers, in 
this solemn crisis, a humble, just, and contrite spirit. 
It ill becomes us to assume a boastful and arrogant 
mind or attitude, considering the long and guilty 
complicity of the North in the iniquity of slavery, 
and that if the North had not sanctioned and encour- 
aged the South in that sin against God and humanity, 
there would have been no rebellion nor any necessity 
of war to crush it. And now, the rebellion of the 
South against the United States is not to be com- 
pared for its sinfulness to the rebellion of the United 
States against God, if they do not obey him, now 
that he has given them the opportunity, by breaking 
every yoke, and letting the oppressed go free. 





A WESTERN LETTER FROM THE EAST. 


Marne, August 9, 1861. 
To THE Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT : 
Hardly rested, by even a night’s sleep, from the long 
stretch of land travel that connects the Mississippi with 
the Atlantic, supplemented by the once familiar swing of 
the ocean steamer that plies between Boston and the 
Kennebec, I came upon the Commencement exercises at 
BowDoIn in medio. 
I presume the opening exercises were of proper state- 
liness, and duly garnished with classic allusions; but, 
being seme miles away renewing my recellections of the 
home and friends of my boyhood, and spending a few 
hours in hearty efforts to modify old associations in ac- 
cordance with the changes of years of absence—in short, 
being just then more interested in certain old people than 
in young ones, I cannot testify. There was a growing 
earnestness toward the close ; in the orations and essays 
I did hear some of the subjects akin to the interests and 
throbbing with the life-and-death issues of the hour. The 
master’s oration maintained the proposition that democra- 
cy is fed by and demands the highest civilization, and did 
not blink the fact that our huge and insurgent American 
barbarism is ‘he enemy of our American civilization. At 
the Commencement dinner in the Congregational vestry, 
somewhere in the middle of the afternoon, after the sing- 
ing of the accustomed hymn, 

“Let children hear the mighty deeds,” 
lined by the President, led by Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Adams, as 
of yore, and sung to St. Martins,—Dr. Weods called up 
first Rev. Dr. Willis of Toronto, President of the Free 
Church College of that ilk, a sturdy Scotchman, shrewd 
and plain,though courteous, modestly observant of the fact 
that he was speaking out of his own country, in another 
nation’s great calamity and trial, but honestly forgetful 
also of the possibility of any difference among scholars 
and patriots, in free and democratic New England, upon 
questions of liberty now brought to the sharp and severe 
arbitrament of the sword. His first naive and earnest al- 
lusion to the great struggle “ brought down the house,” 
and every rugged and direct sentence that smote upon 
treason and slavery brought it downagain. Dr. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock of New York, a sometime professor in the 
college, and remembered with hearty respect and affec- 
tion, was called up next. The right man was evidently 
in the right place. His historic studies, his felicitous and 
sinewy rhetoric, his religious appreciation of the divine 
meanings and conclusions wrapped up in the logic of 
events, and his manly sympathy with the right, never 
stood him in better stead thax in this half-hour’s speech. 
If his address on the platform of the Tract Society was 
any better, it must have been very geod. From the grace- 
ful “right hand of fellowship” extended across the table 
to Dr. Willis, to the rounded and glowing close, it was a 
live speech, alive with the spirit of the best and most 
profoundly instructed patrietism, and honorable to a 
Christian scholar believing in the free and the true, and 
hoping for a brighter future. The whole company rose at 
its conclusion, feeling that enough had been said, and well 
enough said, and the occasion—as a gathering of the 
friends of liberal learning in a free state—made complete. 
But there was more and better still in store. Thursday 
morning brought with it an oration from Rev. Dr. Prentiss 
of New York before the Alumni—a production equally 
powerful and polished—noble, very noble in its senti- 
ments, elegant in style, frank and direct in dealing with 
principles and causes and men, and charged to the full 
with a scholar’s sympathy with humanity and liberty, 
and a patriot’s love for order and constitutional authority. 
The Free Christian State and its Dangers received {fit 
treatment. The crime of secession was broadly set 
forth. Especially refreshing was it to hear Mr. Jefferson 
Davis becomingly dealt with before the Alumni of a 
college, demegged a few years since by its bestowal 
upon the arch-traitor and political culprit of the day of 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The whole discourse was 
wrought with such strength and finish in every part as to 
make quite unnecessary the justification briefly suggested 
in an opening sentence for its topic and its character as 
found in the tragic and momentous crisis of the day. 
One’s heart could not but be gladdened by these manly 
utterances from two accomplished sons ef Maine— 
coming back to her ancient college fiom your great, 
corrupt, and erring metropolis. If the sympathy of here 
and there one in New England with the baseness and 
mischief that have confronted the capital of the nation 
with the horrid front of war makes one fear that the 
struggle must be a long one—as a providential process 
of education—the testimony furnished by the nervous 
words of Hitcheock and Prentiss to the fidelity of New 
York—the capital of our commerce—to the national 
cause, begets a hope that it need not be solong. The 
true-hearted sons of Bowdoin, I am sure, took courage. 
To me the echoes of patriotism and liberty with which 
the true men of the West make the air of the prairies 
ring—echoes still lingering in my ear—seemed taken up 
and prolonged by the scholars of the East, But more 
still was coming. The people had heard the reverbera- 
tions, and extemporized a popular gathering on the after- 
noon of Thursday, after Dr. Prentiss’s oration at the 
Depot, calling out Dr. Hitchcock in a popular address 
upon the state of the country. He was again equal to 
the occasion, reinvigorating the healthy impressions al- 
ready produced, and giving new proof “what a scholar 
is made for.” He was followed, in a few words, by Rev. 
Mr. Magoun of Iowa and Rev. Mr. Drummond of Mass., 
and the whole was crowned by the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 


Yours ever, ViaTor, 





THINGS IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


To THE EpiTorS oF THE INDEPENDENT; 

Having been in New York city so long, among people 
who were sacrificing their time, property, and even offer- 
ing their lives for the maintenance of the Union, and 
doing all in their power to sustain the Government in 
its efforts to put down rebellion, I supposed that certainly 
the whole state of New York was animated with the 
same patriotism. But judge of my surprise, on arriving 
at Syracuse the day after the battle of Manassas or “ Bull 
Run,” to hear remarks like these: “I guess Old Abe has 
got it this time ;” “Jeff. Davis and Beauregard know 
what they are about ;” “I guess the Republicans will be 
glad enough to compromise now.” 

A gentleman in the hotel told me that he had heard a 
Secessionist, while about to take a drink, say he guessed 
he would not drink Beauregard’s health yet, for he did 
not know that the news was true. 

At Rochester I found secessionism putting on a variety 
of forms, and some of them much bolder than could 
peaceably have been indulged im in the city of New York 
one month since. The ideas are these. In consequence 
of the low price of provisions and produce generally, the 
farmers will begin to feel the pressure upon them very 
hard, and they will feel that it is not to their interest to 
sustain the Government in the prosecution of the war; 
and there will then a reaction take place, and the war 
will become unpopular; and the Democratic party 
throughout the Northern states will call a convention to 
denounce the war, and advise all Democrats to withdraw 
their aid, and resist all taxation for its prosecution, and 
compel the Government to compromise, or let the Repub- 








icans fight it out, My remark to this suggestion was, 
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that the Democratic party would find itself in a smaller 
minority than ever, and the Government would only have 
80 maby more traitors to deal with. 

There are others who treat the subject in a more 
melancholy mood. They deplore war! especially civil 
war; and think it might have been avoided by a com- 
promise, if the Republicans had not been so headstrong. 
They think it is still susceptible of settlement in that 
way; and we may fight as long as we please, and it will 
still have to be settled by compromise after all. They 
think it was the duty of Congress to accept the resolu- 
tion offered to appoint commissioners, and call upon the 
South to do the same, and meet on neutral ground and 
adjust the difficulties between the two sectiens of 
country, and if the South had refused to appoint commis- 
sioners, but still persisted in breaking up the Unien, even 
those discontented Democrats would then go in for 
putting down the rebellion, and crushing out slavery if it 
was neceseary in order to do it. 

I suggested that it came with very poor grace from 
Democrats to insist upon the Government compromising 
with rebels, when but a few months since the Democrate 
themselves, who were always ready todo anything (even 
to many mean things) for the South, were not able to 
compromise even so much as to nominate a common 
candidate for President after two persevering attempts. 

These Secessionists are quite encouraged by The New 

York News and Journal ef Commerce and a few country 
papers, which they think are all right for this ‘reaction 
they talk about. 
I would mention one important matter in reference to 
these men, and that is, their conversation is wonderfully 
and emphatically interspersed with useless epithets com- 
mon to such men—politely speaking, they swear like 
pirates or traitors. 


Yours respectfully, LaF, 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL 
BY OUR WASHINGION CORRESPONDENT. 





Wasuineron, D. C., August 12, 1831, 
To tne Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

A quiet, unexcited week in Washington-is a delicious 
rarity during the present year—and such is the character 
of the one just closed. With the exception of the closing 
hours of the Extraordinary Session of Congress on Tues- 
day, little has transpired of interest. The visit of Prince 
Napoleon scarcely stirred a ripple upon the surface of 
our society. At a different time the event would have 
set the fashion-mongers agog, but at present graver mat- 
ters occupy most fully the public mind. When a nation’s 
existence is at stake, it matters little whether Prince 
Napoleon or any other Prince is in or out of Washing- 
ten. The only question which finds an abiding-place in 
the hearts of the American people is this—Can our coun- 
try be saved? Not even the half-suspicious visit of the 
Prince to Manassas Junction, and his dinner with Beaure- 
gard and Johnston, excited comment. People care little 
now what England and France think, or what they will 
do. The great, all-important question is—What can we 
do to be saved, as a nation? 

The Congress has done its part nobly and well—how 
will the people respond? So far as men to carry on the 
war are concerned, if we can place the slightest depend- 
ence upon the immense number of offers tendered to the 
War Department, there will be no difficulty on this score. 
The free states, according to the most reliable advices at 
the Department, are fully alive to the magnitude of the 
crisis vpon us, and will put half a million of men in the 
field just as soon as they can be equipped. The people of 
the free states are not to be intimidated by a single reverse, 
and will not abandon their purpose until they believe 


that God’s purposes and theirs are in disagreement. 


The money question, now that the battle excitoment has 
lulled, is the principal topic of the hour. The visit of Mr, 
Chase to New York, it is believed, will result in a good 
understanding between the Treasury Department and the 
financiers of New York, upon whose patriotism and good 
feeling so much depends. Not that it is in the power of 
any clique of money-changers to ruin the cause of the 
Government, but they might seriously embarrass it, There 
is no danger of this, for the money-kings of our leading 
cities have the wit to perceive that if the Government is 
destroyed their business is also gone. In prosecuting 
this war the people of the North and West are as truly 
fighting in defense of their homes as if the enemy stood 
with his rifled cannon at their doors. It isin defense of 
everything precious and dear to the citizen—for what is 
a home without a country ?—a country without a Govern- 
ment? It is a People’s War, and it is believed that the 
great loan to be made by Secretary Chase will be a 
People’s Loan. The money-lenders by trade may furnish 
the Government a hundred millions, perhaps two of 
them. A foreign loan of a hundred miliions may be ne- 
gotiated, but after all, the main reliance of the Govern- 
ment is the people it represents. It will soon be seen 
whether the Government is mistaken in reposing with so 
much confidence upon their disposition and ability to 
sustain this war. 

The intensely hot weather of the past week has put our 
troops to a very severe test. They are unused to such 
continuous heat, but have thus far borne it extraordi- 
narily well. Reliable advices from the rebel camps at 
Fairfax Court-House and Manassas Junction, represent 
the condition of the rebel soldiers tobe deplorable. Their 
dietary system is enough to kill an army of alligators. 
They alternately gorge and famish—feast and go hungry. 
One week they luxuriate on everything appetite can 
crave, and the next are upon the borders of starva'ion. 
This is precisely what we might expect from a Southern 
commissariat, from what we know of the slaveholding 
character. There is just the difference between their 
commissariat and ours that there is between a Southern 
and a Northern hotel; and if the reader wishes to know 
what a Southern hotel is, let him ask Mr. Russell of The 
London Times, or Mr. Olmsted. The consequence is 
that the Southern troops are suffering more than ours, 
even from the warm weather, to which the former are 
accustomed, The first half of September will test the 
health of our men most severely. Much of the danger 
of epidemical disease can still be averted by great pre- 
caution in reference to camp habits and the preparation 
of good food—appropriate food for the troops. Mr, Sand- 
erson of New York has been here for two or three 
weeks, endeavoring to act the part of a Soyer to the 
American army; but he bas at every turn been obliged 
to meet “a reconnoissance in force” from Red Tape, till 
he is ready to depart, satisfied that nothing new will be 
accepted as va/uable by the military authorities. “Teach 
the soldiers how to cook? Let them starve till they can 
learn!” This was the remark of a military officer, to 
whom the idea of teaching the volunteers how to make 
the most of their rations was broached. Yet the men 
under his command were wiser than their officer, for 
they have sent to New York for cooks, and are taking 
lessons every day in the important art, and are improving 
rapidly in it, and generally as soldiers also. The army is 
rapidly learning how to exist comfortably. The New 
England regiments, especially, are living well on the 
regular rations. They have discovered the important 
fact that the Government allows the troops a plenty of 
good food, and the only thing for them to do is to learn 
how to useit well. \ 

The morale of the army is wonderfully improved 
within a fortnight, and if its health is preserved during 
the sickly months of August and September, the country 
may justly expect that some very important results will 
be attained in October and November. At present, all is 
quiet. Both armies are preparing for the next great 
battle, which will surpass the conflict of arms at Bull 
Run in the magnitude of the battle, as well as in its 
results. Let every loyal man in the country, in the 
intervening space of time, do what he can to give the 
victory to the cause of Union, Freedom, and goed Gov- 


emmanent. D. W. B. 





Colten’s War Maps.—Mr. G. Q. Colton, No. 145 Nas- 
sau street, has just issued Fifteen War Maps, on a single 
sheet, well colored, showing most of the battle scenes 
and places of interest in the war thus far, and sold for 
only fifteen cente! See advertisement. 





Mr. ¥. A. Rockwell of Ridgefield, Ot, manufactures 
Pure Grape and Blackberry Wines, which are much 
sought after for sacramental occasions and medicinal 








purposes. We cheerfully commend them to the public, 











The Independent, 





weighed cown the soul instead of inspiring it, and 
pinned it in hopeless helplessness to the earth instead | 


of lifting it as on eagle wings to the presence and 
throne and face of God! 











WEW YORK, AUGUST 15, 1861 


COTTON AND THE WAR. 
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A THOUGHT OR TWO ON PREACHING. 


One of the chief advantages connected with the 
customary ministerial vacation is the opportunity 
which it gives to him who is continually preaching to 
others to hear others preach; to look at the work 
which they and he alike accomplish from the stand 
point of the pew instead of the pulpit ; and to estimate 
the effect of it on himself as a hearer, instead of try- 
ing to prejudge what that ought to be, according to 
ihe rules, while he himself is uttering the message 
Several opportunities of this kind which we have 
recently enjoyed have left distinct impressions upon 
us in regard to Preaching—its methods and its in- 


fluences—to one or two of which we will give brie 
expression. 


It seems to us plain that sermons are usually too 
long and too literary, as well as too comprehensive 
in plan, and too general and indefinite in their treat- 
ment of their themes, to produce the most positive 
and beneficent effects. They are too long; and this 
is the source of other mischiefs. Listening lately on 
one Sunday to a sermon of forty-five minutes, and on 
another to one of but thirty-five minutes in length, we 


could not but feel that, independently of all other con 


siderations, on account merely of its superior brevity, 
It left 
the hearers with their minds still all awake and ac- | ica. 
tive ; before their faculties had been fatigued and 
harassed by a too prolonged and difficult attention ; 
while they were just in the very mood to talk over the 


the advantage was altogether with the latter. 


subject, to discuss the arguments and consider the il- 
lustrations ofit which had been given by the preacher, 
and to carry it out for themselves into other relations 
than those suggested by him. It thus secured by far 
the stronger hold on their remembrance ; since what 
men talk of afterwards with each other, not what is 
simply brought to them by the speaker, is that which 
they clearly and effectively recollect. It became their 
own, by their personal and vital appropriation of it; 
and was not left to slide off from their minds, made 
sluggish and inert by a too protracted effort, or to be 
repelied from their minds by the involuntary resist- 
ance which every man makes to a subject which has 
occupied until it has wearied him. It was a proper 
objection which the Puritans made to the ‘‘long- 


someness” of the Episcopal liturgy in the days of 


King James. 

Such brevity in sermons tends naturally to foster, 
too, a more terse and striking mode of expression, a 
more lively and pungent mode of illustration, than is 
either customary or natural where the whole discus- 
sion is drawn out to greater length. Compelling the 


preacher to make his impression in a briefer space of 
time, it naturally incites him to use such forms of 


argument as shall hit at once the minds he is ad- 
dressing ; and such illustrative analogies, anecdotes, 
metaphors, as shall fix the thought most promptly 
and sharply in the memory of the hearers. A dis- 
course confined within narrower limits is there- 
fore less likely to be abstract, meditative, the- 
oretic; is more likely to be personal, practical, 
vital itself in every part, and so imbued with 
a vivifying force. The preacher elaborating his 
hour-long sermon within the walls of his study, is 
altogether too apt to forget that the merchants, 
mechanics, lawyers, farmers, the women and the 
children and well as the men, who are to come up to 
hear him, will come nowise prepared to follow his 


more subtle and intellectual processes ; that a par- 
agraph will not be remembered by them, though 


a sentence may be ; that an apposite instance from 
history or biography will remain with them longer 
than the carefulest dialectics ; and that they will 
take for granted much of his argument, and be 
content to carry away only the lessons which he 
has deduced from it. If he would remember this, 


Tue omnipotence of Cotton, and the dependence of 

the civilized world upon the slave states for its pro- 
duction, have been assumed by the South as its main 
reliance for success in the rebellion. By withholding 
cotton from the North she proposes to compel the 
Federal Government to recognize the act of secession. 
By proffering to England her supply of cotton in the 
way of direct free trade, the South hopes to induce 
England to recognize the Slave Confederacy and to 
raise the Union blockade. Governor Hammond of 
South Carolina, when in the United States Senate 
three years ago, boasted that should the South with- 
hold her cotton for two years, “Old England would 
come toppling down, and Europe would be shaken 
with convulsions.”’ It did not occur to him to inquire 
what would become of the South should she fail to 
exchange her cotton for the necessaries of life, or 
depreciate its value by accumulating a two years’ 
stock. The Charleston Mercury reiterates this 
boast : 
“Cotton is far mere speedy and certain in its opera- 
tion. It is not confined in its influence to the conti- 
nent of North America. I: extends to Europe, and 
appeals to all civilized nations to put an end to the war 
which may prevent supplies necessary to the subsist- 
ence of millions of their people. We have only to 
withdraw our Commissioners, dismiss all the foreign 
consuls from our ports, and hold on to our cotton, and 
- | the armies of the United and Confederate Siates con- 
stitute but a small portion of the population to be killed 
by the war between them. Starvation in Europe will 
destroy fifty times more than rifles and cannon in Amer- 
Ard it must do it speedily. In six months there 
must be immense distress, and in nine months convul- 
sions, political, commercial, and social, in more than one 
country in Europe, if the cotton of the Confederate 
States is withheld from exportation. We can make the 
Soreign nations who require our cotton our friends—nay, 
our allies against the United States, to put an end to the 
war which interferes with their necessities and welfare. 
Neither to Great Britain nor France would a war with 
the United States be one-half as disastrous as the depri- 
vation of the cotton of the Confederate States. The 
commerce of the United States is nothing tothem. On 
cotton, therefore, more than on diplomacy—-on cotton more 
than on fighting on sea or land, do we rely for coercing the 
recognition by foreign nations of the independence of the 
Confederate States and the termination of the war.” 


But the South is already at a loss what to do with 
the prospective crop of cotton so as to make if avail- 
able even as a rod of terror against her enemies. 
On the one hand it is proposed to mertgage the en- 
tire crop to the Confederate Managers as the basis of 
a financial loan ; but it begins to be understood that 
a loan which briggs no money, and whose basis will be 
worthless a year hence, cannot furnish the resources 
of war; and it is also feared that to accumulate 
cotton at Memphis or New Orleans in the shape of a 
Confederate Loan, would be to place it within reach 
of the Federal Government to seize and confiscate it 
for its own use. On the other hand it is argued by 
The Charleston Mercury that to call upon the 
planters to subscribe cotton as a loan to the Confed- 
erate Managers, and at the same time to forbid its 
exportation, is to ask the planters to sacrifice their 
whole income, and then to cut off from them all hope 
of remuneration. The Southern frogs having swarmed 
out of their fens to organize themselves into a king- 
dom, bidding defiance to the world, are likely to fiad 
King Cotton transformed into King Stork, devouring 
his own subjects. 

In nothing, however, will they be so sorely disap- 
pointed as in the fruitlessness of their cotton demon- 
stration against English manufacturers. Hitherto 
the manufacturers of England have left the question 
of cotton supply pretty much to the ordinary laws of 
trade, not caring to inquire whether cotton was 
raised by free or slave labor. But a few philanthro- 
pists have of late years succeeded in enlisting a por- 
tion of the manufacturing capital of Great Britain in 
the endeavor to procure cotton by free labor; and as 
a result of this movement, already nearly twenty-five 
per cent. of the cotton manufactured in Great 
Britain is imported from countries other than ‘ 
the Southern states. The ratio of increase in the 
cotton culture in India, Egypt, Western Africa, under 
the stimulus of a market and a regular demand, is as 


he would reduce his whole sermon to half its size ; 
would put sharp sentences in place of long-drawn 
and debilitated periods ; would cause it here and there 
to sparkle with the spear-points of authoritative 
statement, instead of arguing every position ; would 
not shrink from startling the mind now and then 
by a parable or a paradox ; and thus would make 
the sermon which he produces a hundred-fold 
more effective to the popular mind than the more 


great as has ever been marked in this country since 
the invention of the cotton-gin. 
stimulus of apprehension, British capital and enter- 
prise will turn vigorously toward the East for the 
cotton supply it has so long drawn from this country. 
There is more cotton raised in India every year than 
the whole consumption of the British mills. 
is wanted to bring this to Liverpool is the offer of a 


Now, under the 


elaborate and to him satisfactory diseussion ever 


can be. 


Of course it is to be understood that a sermon does 
not become effective merely by being shortened ; any 
more than a tree becomes symmetrical by being cut 
The whole plan of the discourse 
must contemplate a brief and vigorous discussion, 
and make up by the energy and denseness of each 


off at half its hight. 


part for what is wanting in superficial extensiveness 


or else the final impression will be only the more un- 


satisfactory in the case of a short sermon than i 
that of a longer. 


vigorously, illustrate more forcibly, bring himself to 


more direct contact with his hearers, and leave upon 
them a more vivid impression, than he who allows 
himself an ampler range, even if it be only of an ad- 
The gun boat is not as big as 
It does not so much impress the spec- 
tator, or figure so largely on canvas or in the wood- 
cut. But it is far more manageable, and for the 
ordinary purposes of warfare more available and 
useful. Andif our sermons came nearer to the likeness 
iron-sheathed, iron-armed, steam- 
impelled modern gun-boat, they would be far more 
effective we are sure than when they approach, as 
so usually they do, the old heavy-sparred and un- 


ditional ten minutes. 
the frigate. 


of the sharp, 


wieldy three-decker. 


One other thought which always impresses us as 
we worship with other congregations than our own, 


is that of the immense advantage which he has— 


only as @ Preacher—who comes to the devotional 
services of the church se prepared by previous thougat 
and prayer that his heart enters naturally, immedi- 
ately, and wholly, into the office which he performs of 
conducting the worship of the gathered assembly. 


One man reads the hymns as a child takes his med 


cine : as hurriedly as possible, and looking all the time 
as if he would make a wry fuce if he dared. Another 


reads them with simply cold and mechanical correc 


nees, with apparently no sympathetic sentiment suf- 
fusing hissoul. And still another utters them to the 
people with such a rich and evident feeling of all 
their tones of praise and petition, that the singing 
when it comes is but an echo of his first sweeter and 
nobler chant. One prays almost carelessly; “ from 


the teeth outward ;” with correctness enough 


thought end expression, without extravagance and 


without ostentation, but without any tenderness 


triumph in his heart, with a mere fluent and superficial 
rapidity of utterance. And another prays as if his 
very heart of hearts soared up spontaneously, and 
sought of God, the present Father, with filial trust and 
boundless gladness, all needful good. And often thus 
the whele end of the service has been practically 
arswered before the text of the sermon has been men- 
tioned. And often—alas! how much too often—has 
the sermon on the other hand failed utterly of its 
Office because the prayer which went before it, and 
_ the hymns that were meant to be of adoration, have 


Of course, too, there are occasions 
and themes which seem to necessitate a discourse of 
larger outline and proportion; where an hour or 
more may be properly occupied, before a fit audience, 
upon the special and high occasion. But in general, 
we are positive, from recent experience as well as 
from long-cherished conviction, that the preacher 
who means to bring his sermon within thirty-five 
minutes, other things being equal, will write more 


betier market for the raw material than is furnished 
by India or China, and increased facilities for expor- 
tation. The course of trade cannot be revolution- 
ized in a year; but The London Economist, upon 
reliable data, estimates that for the current year 
India can easily furnish double her last year’s supply 
to England ; and that, with the stock on hand, and a 
fair rate of increase from Africa and the West Indies, 
the British supply for 1862 will be more than enough 
; | to keep all the cotton mills of England running on 
half-time ; and in a very few years Britain can pretty 
n | much dispense with American cotton. The effect of 
the Southern rebellion therefore will be to break down 
the monopoly of the South in cotton, and to compel 
the South herself to resort to free labor in order to 
compete with India in her favorite staple. Thus 
political economy, commerce, war, government, and 
Christianity are in one grand league of Providence 
fur the overthrow of slavery. Its doom is sealed. 





a| THE RADICAL ERROR OF EPISCOPA- 
LIANS. 

Looxkine over a comely little volume entitled ‘ Les- 
sons on the Liturgy,” written by an Episcopal Rector 
and Professor, intended for the seminaries and 
Sunday-schools of his Church, and published in the 
Low-church latitude of Boston, our eye fell the other 
day on this characteristic and significant sentence : 
“ Obedience to the rites and ceremonies of a church 
is bindirg on its members, on the principle of .. . 
promoting that uniformity of worship, which consii- 
tutes the very essence of the Communion of Saints.” 

How absurd this is! how intensely narrow and 
bitterly schismatical! although perchance the writer 
of it did not feel the force or recognize the relatious 
of the sentiment which he uttered, and which he lays 
if | down as plainly and authoritatively as if it were one 
of the veriest axioms. ‘‘ Uniformity of Worship,”— 
not unity but uniformity, oneness not in respect of 
the object or the spirit of the worship which is offered, 
but in respect of the particular postures and phrases 
in which it is presented—ruis “ constitutes the very 
j- | essence of the COMMUNION OF THE Saints!” ‘Whata 
strange idea,’ the reader instinctively, involuntarily ex- 
claims, as his eye strikes the sentence ; ‘whata miser- 
t- | able conception is that here indicated of the communion 
of saints ; how utterly must the man who could write 
such a sentence have shut himself up before he 
penned it, behind the ditches and fences and hedge- 
rows of his owr neat and narrow little sect !—Uni- 
formity in worship the very censtituting essence of 
the Communion of Saints! What becomes then of 
of | that beautiful fellowship of the Spirit which knits us 
equally in one accord with Wesley and with Watts ? 
or | with Bunyan and Baxter, with Jeremy Tayler 
and Sir Thomas More? which enables us to sing 
with sympathetic delight the hymns of Xavier as well 
as of Cowper, of St. Bernard and of Luther, of Ger- 
hardt and of Keble, of Doddridge and Faber, and of 
Madame Guyon? Whither has fied that ever-living, 
ever-glorious unity of the Church of God on earth 
which makes the martyr-ages ours? which entitles 





our own, in all the piety, eloquence, heroism, that 
have been given from the first Christian age until 
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among men? How does the very Episcopal Church | 
now existing in this country cut itself off by such a 
principle not only from all the religious life which 
bas pulsated through the Greek and Roman and 
Oriental communions, the Moravian, Lutheran, and 
other Reformed Churches of the Continent, the great 
dissenting and un-episcopal bodies of England and 
this country, but also from the Anglican Church as it 
was in the days of Edward VL, before the Prayer- 
Beck had taken the form it now retains, and even 
from the Anglican Church as it now is with the dif- 
ferent forms of prayer it maintains, and the Atha- 
nasian Cree¢—rejected or omitted by American 
Episcopalians— which it still recites ! 

It is as if a precise little fir-tree, sharp and conical, 
springing proudly to its twenty-feet hight on the 
Berkshire hills, should look down complacently on 
linéen and hemlock, on the lordly oaks whose arms 
have been gnarled and their tough roots confirmed by 
a hundred years of wrestling with the storms, or on the 
elms whose copious grace of form and foliage make 
the glory of the meadow, and should declare, with 
all its little twinkling spines combining in shrill self- 
assertion : “Identity of form with my august model 
is essential to the tree-life! These which have it not 
may look like trees, but they are in fact mere schis- 
matical simulacra! Man may talk of them, the 
cattle repose beneath their shadow, the birds sing 
among their branches, and the earth be evermore 
green around them; but I am the only living tree, 
planted of God, and what is not like me is wrong. 
There oan be no tree of which I am not the mark and 
model!’’ We can af least adopt one part of the 
Epiecopal Litany so far as to say with the heartiest 
emphasis: From all such contemptuous and con- 
temptible arrogance—the radical principle of a 
thousand errors, the seminal germ of some of the 
deadliest vices in character—‘ Goop Lorp, DELIVER 
us.” 


PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


In a recent visit to the White Mountains we were 
gratified to find numbers of American students imi- 
tating the German praotice of a pedestrian tour in 
vacation. The traveler in Switzerland is familiar 
with the German student, staff in hand, and knapsack 
on his back, tramping over the mountains, botanizing, 
geologizing, enjoying nature, invigorating health, and 
at a trifling cost securing for himself all the benefits 
of an Alpine tour. Of late years this practice of 
pedestrian tours has come in vogue among American 
students ; and this summer there seems to te a great 
increase of mountain walkers. A party of Yale 
students have walked from New Haven up the valley 
of the Connecticut, paying their expenses by concerts 
at towns along the route—for they furm a capita) 
glee-club—and are now making the tour of the White 
Hills, attracting the admiration of sojourners at the 
hotels by their excellent singing and gentlemanly dis- 
cipline. Other parties from Andover, Cambridge, and 
Boston may be met among the mountains—some 
carrying a tent with them and ‘camping out,” others 
lodging at farm-houses on the way—all cheaply and 
independently winning health and pleasure. Most of 
these are decked with some sort of military costume. 
We cordially recommend to young men this invigorat- 








ing and delightful exercise. A pedestrian tour, es- 
pecially a tramp among the mountains, is far better | 
than day lounging and night dancing at the Springs or | 
other fashionable resorts. 

A vigorous writer, experienced in the education of 
youth, thus eloquently portrays the delights and vir- 
tues of walking : 


“ After all the inventions, erections, and temporary eu- 
logizing of the gymnasium—after the costly experiment 
for a time of horseback riding, nine-pin rolling, and 
other games—after the novelty of military drilling, too 
exacting on the time and purse of the studer™, too starch- 
ed and mechanica! in the cast of carriage it gives, and 
too demoralizing in its associations—after all devices, the 
wise man comes back to the simple thing of walking. 
In the old beaten track the man of perfect health and 
physical development, hale and hearty, holds on the even 
tenor of his way, till, staff in hand, he steps into his 
grave. The history of this branch of education is most 
instructive. The empirical Greeks, especially the dreamy 
among their philosophers, first introduced gymnastics. 
The end sought by these exercises was one not practical 
with us; and that end the wiser Romans decided was not 
attained. Then men were to fight hand to hand, and the 
gymnastics of the Greeks seemed to be adapted to train 
mes to this mode of combat. Diodorus, however, the 
Roman historian, in the Augustan age, writes from 
Egypt : —— that from daily gymnastics in the 
palestra youth will gain, not sound vigor, but only a 
temporary strength, and that at great risk of injury ;” 
and so the practical Romans, too, thought. It was not, 
then, from Egypt that Pythagoras and Plato brought 
gymnastics; and when they had introduced them into 
their schools, the practical followers of Aristotle so pre- 
ferred the round-about-town ramble for physical culture, 
that they received the name of ‘Pe ipatetics,’ while 
the ultra conservative stoics were satisfied with prome- 
nading and lounging upon their porticoes. & is refresh- 
ing, almost invigorating in itself, to the robust peripatetic 
of our day, panting and swelling with the thrill of his 
morning or evening walk, running through every fiber of 
his frame, just to think of the men that have preceded 
him in this line which he has marked out for himself. 
He is the companion of Abraham, rambling over the hills 
of Palestine, of Jesus, walking two miles out of Jerusa- 
lem every night and back in the morning, of Paul, ‘ mind- 
ing himself to go afoot;’ and he is the fellow-partaker 
with a long line of men in secular life, most masterly in 
their power of mind in every age and land, because the 
framework of mind’s mighty enginery has been kept in 
its strength by the renovation of walking. It is instruct- 
ive to the educator, when traveling in Europe, to observe 
the students of the German Universities spending their 
entire snmmer vacations in tramps among the Alps, with 
their knapsacks on their backs, their stout shoes on their 
feet, and strong staves in their hand ; gaining thus a vig- 
or and health which is kept up during the severe tasks 
of their sessions of study by evening promenades on the 
shady walks around most of the cities of Europe. In 
fact, all experience shows that, while other resorts may 
be valuable as temporary restoratives, the location of an 
institution of learning where long and pleasant walks are 
not only possible, but necessary, with the addition of a 
covered promenade for inclement weather, is the best 
provision for physical education.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL TYRANNY IN 
ENGLAND. 


~ Lonp Jonn Resse, in his farewell speech to his 
Lordon constituency, recapitulating the victories of 
his party dwing his Parliamentary career, speaks of 
their “‘serious struggle’ through many years, in the 
work of religious liberty, which was completed when 
Jews “were admitted to the privileges of a constitu- 
tion which ought to take no notice of differences of 
religious belief.” There remain, however, upon the 
English statute-book old church-laws, which when 
unscrupulously pressed, become the instruments of a 
tyranny degrading to the Establishment as it is vexa- 
tious to Dissentere. An example of this is the en- 
forced collection of rates or taxes for the support of 
the Established clergy. The attempt to collect 
“ Easter-dues”’ at Accrington for the Vicar of Whal- 
ley, led recently to a scene which must be exceed- 
ingly humiliating to Englishmen who boast of their 
liberty. In a poor working population household 
goods were seized and sold at auction to satisfy the 
vicar’s claim. The people resolved temake a hostile 
demonstration without proceeding to violence. The 
appearance of the auctioneer, Mr. Roebuck, was 
greeted with groans and hisses. Afier much confa- 
sion the sale proceeded : 


“ The first lot was a piece of black merino, abstracted 
from the shop of Mr. John Halstead. As soon as Mr. 
Roebuck exhibited this at arm’s length, there was raised 
one of the most hideous howl we ever heard ; and, 
amidst the clamoring of the crowd, who were too excited 
to bid for the lot, it was knocked down for £1 to Mr. 
Newton (a member of the Anti-Easter-due Association.) 
The next lot consisted of five pieces of leather, belonging 
to Mr. George Barnes. This was knocked off for £1 to 
the same purchaser. Then came four and a half of 
black broadcloth, the property of Mr. James Whalley, and 
which went for £1 to Mr. Hacking, also a member of the 
Anti-Easter due Association. A cornopean, in an e t 
case, was next brought out, and after ome or two advis- 
edly brief remarks from the auctioneer, was knocked off 
at £1 10s. to Mr. Hacking. The production of the next 
lot was the signal for a ‘dust’—it wag bundle consist- 
ing ef four pairs of boots, belonging to Lawrence Bush-- 
worth until the Vicar of ot ame his agents claimed 
them, and no doubt still bel g to the said Lawrence 
Rushworth. These went for 20s., Mr. Newton the 
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£1; a mirror, belonging to Hugh Nuttal, knocked off for 
the same sum to Mr. Hacking ; a number of books, ‘Tales 
from Black wcod,’ (six volumes,) belon to Mr. Bow- 
ker, for which there were two offers, Mr. Newton, how- 
ever, being the purchaser, the sum being, as in most of 
the previous cases, £1; a copper kettle, seking-qieasee, 
a of scales, two candlesticks, a bundle of umbrellas, 
etc., being produced.” 


These articles were purchased by officers and mem- 
bers of the Anti-Easter-due Association, who then 
disposed of them as follows: 


« At this mcment the cart to remove and convey away 
the goods made its appearance, and created a new ex- 
citement. The streets were filled in every direction as 
far as the eye could reach, and not tewer than 10,000 
persons were present. The vehicle was decorated with 
white and colored bills, bearing the mottoes, ‘I hate rob- 
bery for Easter-dues or burnt-offerings ;’ ‘ Let every man 
pay his own parson;’ ‘The Church and its effects "7 
‘Dees the Church seek the good or the goods of the 
people?’ ‘Down with ecclesiastical tyranny ;’ ‘Tnou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods ;’ Should religion 
be forced upon the people by bumbailiffs?’ The cart had 
been so arranged as to display the various articles seized, 
and the ‘ fitting up’ of the conveyance occupied a con- 
siderable time, during which the crowd grew still larger. 
Rev. Charles Williams then proposed three groans for 
Easter-dues and three cheers for the Anti-Eister-due 
Association, which were most willing and vehemently 
given. Mr. Tattersall having given some further explana- 
tions as to the route, the goods were slowly conveyed 
along Abbey street, Blackburn road, Piccadilly, St. James’ 
street, and other principal streets, amidst a scene which 
it is difficult to describe. It was quite impossible to form 
any procession ; the ‘ eight abreast ’ was improvised into 
at least thirty abreast ; and the whole street was filled 
by a dense stredm of human beings, numbering, at least, 
ten or twelve thousand. At nearly every window laugh- 
ing faces were seen, and from many others more decided 
demonstrations were made as the cart passed beneath. 
At intervals, as the houses of the ‘victims’ were ap- 
proached, the cheering was renewed, and it drowned the 
strains of the band which had joined and headed the pro- 
cession soon after it started. It seemed as if nothing 
but Nonconformity were to be found in Accrington, so 
complete appeared the unanimity.” 


A public meeting immediately followed, at which 
strong speeches were made by ministers of various 
Dissenting deneminations, and by others. Rev. C. 
Williams moved 

“That this Association, while wishing well to the 
Church of England and her clergy, renew its protest 
against the compulsory payment of Easter-offerings, and 


reeolves to spare no effurt in the abolition of this unjust 
ecclesiastical poll-tax. 


“Rev. W. Robinson (Unitarian) seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

“Mr. Thomas Tattersall moved the second resolution: 

“That this me@ting congratulates the thirteen Anti- 
Easter-due men, whose goods have this day been sold, 
on the able stand they have made for their principles ; 
and recommends every friend of civil and religious liberty 
to follow their example.” 


In the course of his speech Mr. Williams stated 
that at one house the bailifis went up stairs and 
searched a poor man’s bedroom, and took a clock 
and two looking-glasses for a demand of five shillings. 
‘Did it look like a poor man’s Church, entering his 
house, ard rummaging his bedroom?” What with 
Rationalism in the bigh seats of office and of learn- 
ing, and petty tyranny in the houses of the poor, the 
Church of England is in danger of becoming a byword 
anda hissing in the land. The people and the Parlia- 
ment of England have it in their power to abolish 
this odious oppression. If they permit such things 
to be done in the name of their laws and Constitution, 
can they retain the respect of more enlightened and 
liberal Christian nations ? 





HOW TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 


To THE Eprrors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

You have suggested that I should reply in my own 
name to the criticism which appears in another 
column of this paper, upon the plan of emancipation 
proposed in my discourse published in The Independ- 
ent of July 11th. As the publication of the discourse 
did not commit The Independent to its opinions, 
neither should The Independent now be committed 
to the defense of a mode of abolishing slavery origin- 
ally put forth under an individual name ; and there- 
fore, while seeking no prominence for the plan pro- 
posed—which was intended merely as a contribution 
to the stock of inquiry and opinion on the subject—I 
accept your courtesy so far as to explain and vindi- 
cate the plan in the light of my critic’s objections. 
Acknowledging the too favorable estimate that he 
puts upon the discourse, and the candor and ability 
with which he urges his own views, I proceed at 
once to the three points which he raises in opposition 
to the “In or Under’ method of quelling the rebel- 
lion and abolishing slavery. The third of these, 
though logically holding the last place in his argu- 
ment, should be first in the order of reply ; since, if 
the plan is really “‘ unnecessary,” it is of little use to 
inquire whether it is also “ impolitic’’ and “ uncon- 
stitutional.”’ 

The objection that ‘the plan is unnecessary” 
seems to lie in the mind of my critic, not against 
this plan in particular, but against devising or avow- 
ing any specific plan for abclishing slavery at this 
stage of the war. Though he recognizes, as fully as 
I do, the right of the President te emancipate the 
slaves as a war measure, and prefers the “ sharp, 
quick agony’’ of an immediate emancipation by the 
sword, to the more tardy process of emancipation 
through the action of the states ; yet the critic does 
not pronounce my plan “ unnecessary” because he 
believes that slavery wil] be presently abolished by 
the war-power, but because he thinks that slavery 
will be so far crippled by the war, that it will in time 
die out through the operation of political and econom- 
ical causes, [e. g., the increase of the Northera and 
Western census, the growth of cotton in India,] 
and that we have only to “stand still and see the 
salvation of God.” He says, “The people are now 
awake to the fact that slavery is not a safe political 
or domestic institution ;’’ that “(no more of its de- 
mands will be tolerated ;” that “ our representatives 
will not be intimidated hereafter by threats of a dis- 
solution of the Union;” and therefore, he would 
leave the abolition of slavery to the sure action 
of time. Now I cannot rise to this serene 
faith in the people or in their political representa- 
tives. No doubt the war will inflict severe blows 
upon the slave-power, though no direct movement is 
mace for the abolition of slavery. Ne doubt the de- 
preciation and the future insecurity of “slave prop- 
erty,’ the breaking up of the cotton monopoly, the 
overthrow of the slave-oligarchy in the national 
Government by the reassertion of Northern strength 
and manhood, will do much to weaken slavery itself. 
These signs forebode its destruction. No doubt slav- 
ery will in time die out, even though this generation 
should take no active measures to destroy it ;—but 
this generation would be accursed. For God has 
now put it in our power to deal a blow directly at the 
heart of the system, and to bring it to an end within 
the lifetime of those now upon the stage. And see- 
ing that he has brought us to the kingdom for such a 
time as this, if we now hold our peace and for 
to ¢o what his Providence so clearly indicates, it w 
not excuse our guilty inaction to plead that we kne 
He would bring deliverance to the slave in his own 
good time, and therefore we waited to see his salva- 
tion. The opportunity now given us for dealing a 
direct blow at slavery lies in these two facts : (1) 
That the seceding states whose laws alone (mark 
that! for slavery is a creature of state law) gave 
existence to slavery, by the act of rebellion have for- 
feited all their pretended and too long conceded 
claims to the protection or the toleration of their 
local slave-codes by the national constitution; and 
(2) That for the time being the people are aroused 
to see the incompatibility of slavery with the public 
liberty, order, and safety, and to demand that what 
is in reality the sole cause of the war, shall be re- 
moved by the war or as a condition of peace with 
the rebellious South. In other words, all constitu- 
tional barriers, real or imaginary, to the interference 
of the Federal Government with the state system of 
slavery, have been removed by the act ef these states 
which are in rebellion against the Federal Govern- 
ment—the secession or rebellion being state-wise ;— 
and the way being open for a direct blow at slavery 

the national arm, the people are expecting that 










“blow, and are regdy for it, whether by the sword or 


by legislative decree. The concurrence of these two 
facts creates an opportunity for emancipation such 
as has never before occurred, and which might not 
again cffer ina century. Wisely, safely, effectively 
to improve this opportunity, is the problem of the 
hour, as yet unsolved. 


It strikes me, and all reflection deepens the con- 
viction, that to leave the question of emancipation 
merely to drift along with the current of events, is 
neither wise nor safe. A little while hence, and both 
the conditions of the present opportunity may be 
wanting. Just now “the people are awake to the 
fact that slavery is not a safe political or domestic 
institution.” With many this conviction will be per- 
manent. But so unreliable is popular enthusiasm, 
suddenly kindled, for an issue requiring time, pa- 
tience, sacrifice, that the new zeal of many for the 
overthrow of slavery will subside, unless it can be 
turned into some practical channel. At bottom we 
are a practical people ; and we will not long work 
enthusiastically for an idea, unless we see some way 
in which the object of our efforts is likely to be ac- 
complished. Moreover, many have been led iato the 
war by popular enthusiasm, who have not counted 
its ccst ; and when these find that the war will de- 
mand patience, time, sacrifice, the suspension of 
business for two or more years, a greatly increased 
taxation, a heavy loss of life, they may begin to talk 
of peace even at the price and the humiliation of re- 
newed concessions to the South,—not caring enough 
for the principles involved to meet the cost of main- 
taining them, and not looking far enough to see that 
there can be no peace for the North, and no prosperi- 
ty for businees, through concessions to the South that 
would either restore the slave states to their old place 
of political control in the Union, or would recognize 
them as a foreign power, capable of fighting against 
us with open ports and with European allies. At 
such a turn of public sentiment, there would not be 
wanting politicians to raise the cry of “ peace,” even 
though peace should involve some new toleration of 
the demands of slavery; and if such a peace should 
te concluded—a peace concluded with the rebels in- 
stead of made by subduing them—then the “ threat 
of a dissolution of the Union” would become more 
potent than ever to intimidate politicians and capi- 
talists whenever slavery should be broached. The 
old condition of things being restored—as the Presi- 
dent seems to contemplate in his message to Con- 
gress—slavery would again shield itself under the 
alleged “‘compromises of the Constitution,’ and take 
another long lease of life. Unless, therefore, the 
President by his own act shall abolish slavery in the 
progress of the war, or as a means of terminating 
the rebellion, or the people shall have before them 
some clearly defined and feasible plan of emancipa- 
tion as a guide to their zeal, it is quite possible that 
the war should come to an end leaving all expecta- 
tions and prephecies touching the overthrow of 
slavery unfulfilled. 


To me the war brings no new conviction and no 
new zeal against slavery itself. As a minister of the 
Gospel I have ever felt it to be my duty to preach 
against slavery as an iniquity in the sight of God 
that must be put away, as a crime against humanity 
for which there was no redress but by the abolition 
of the system, root and branch. I have hoped and 
prayed for its peaceable abolition, trusting that this 
might come through the awakening of the moral 
sense of the South itself; through the curtailment of 
the political power and the territerial area of slavery ; 
through the operation of financial and economical 
laws; and finally through a determination on the 
part of the North to interpret and apply the Constitu- 
tion as an instrument of freedom, according to the 
intention of its framers. It is nothing strange that 
this system of iniquity, working out its own nature 
and provoking the judgments of God, has brought the 
nation into civil war, and is disclosing its hideous- 
ness to all the people. To those who have studied 
it, all this gives no surprise. For one, therefore, I 
have no new ground to take as to the duty of aolish- 
ing slavery by the speediest way practicable. Bat 
the war opens new modes of securing this great ob- 
ject ; and it is our duty to watch for and seize upon 
that which is at once the surest, the speediest, and 
the best. For this end public sentiment must be so 
toned upon this subject, that the Administration shall 
feel that the people expect and demand that the war 
shail put an end to slavery ; and some definite, com- 
prehensive plan must be devised for abolishing 
slavery, which Congress can at once put into execu- 
ticn, if the Administration shall fail to extinguish 
slavery by the war-power. The definite object, and 
the distinct and feasible plan, are necessary to hold 
and to guide the popular enthusiasm. So far from 
its being ‘‘ unnecessary,” the danger is that the op- 
portunity for emancipation will be lost fur lack of 
this. 

2. But my critic argues that the plan I propose “is 
an impolitic one ;” that “‘it would divert the atten- 
tion of the country from the one great duty of the 
hour ;—would embarrass the Administration at nu- 
merous points, exasperating the South, and nerving 
them to fierce conflicts,” etc. It is due to the critic 
to say that these last words of his were written before 
the battle at Bull Run so fully exhibited the exaspera- 
tion of the South, and the fierceness of their style of 
warfare. When we have Druzes and Sepoys to deal 
with as enemies, the fear of “ exasperating’? them 
should give place to the determination to put them 
down. 

As to “ embarrassing the Administration,” it strikes 
me that the Administration is in danger of being 
sorely embarrassed, if not fatally compromised, by its 
present method, or rather the absence of method, in 
its dealings with slavery ;—that by returning fugitives 
to “ loyal’? owners its generals are committing the 
Government to a recognition of the right of property 
in man, and are even offering the privilege of slave- 
holding under national protection as a Jonus upon 
the profession of loyalty. If the Administration had 
a clearly defined purpose and plan of g nancipation, 
as the cure of rebellion, they would avoid all such 
embarrassments ; then the generals would ignore the 
condition cf slavery, would protect every man, black 
or white, whe should declare his loyalty, and if he 
desired it, would even arm and employ him for the 
defense of the Union. The news of this, spreading 
from plantation to plantation, would inspirit the slaves 
and send terror into the ranks of the rebels ; and thus, 
without insurrection or massacre, and without even 
a formal proclamation of emancipation, slavery would 
cally abolished by the war. If it should ap- 
at loyal citizens had thus been damaged in 


their financial interests, this could be made a matter 


of adjustment afterwards. But any such mode of 
abolishing slavery rests exclusively with the Adminis- 
tration, who can be reached only indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment. Therefore it seems to me both neces- 
sary and politic to have some al‘ernative plan, upon 
which the people can fall back through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

It is important thus to concentrate “ the attention 
of the country upon the one great duty of the hour” 
—the suppression of rebellion by removing its cause, 
the cementing of the Union by casting out the only 
serious disturber of its peace. I recognize no such 
alternative as “ separation or emancipation,” pre- 
sented by Hon. Amasa Walker in The Independent of 
last week, and by Mr. Wendell Phillips in his speech 
of the Fourth of July. “Separation” is impossible 
while the Mississippi rolls to the Gulf, and there are 
men enough in the Northwest to march to its mouth 
and defend it for the Union ; and “ separation ’’ must 
lead to subdivision, and finally to reconstruction, 
puobably without emaacipation. No ; the only alterna- 
tive is “The Union with slavery, distracted by per- 
petual conflicts,’ or “The Union without slavery, 
peaceful, happy, prosperous.” The hour has come 
to secure the last. But my space is exhausted, and 
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I must res erve for another communication some ad- 
ditional com viderations—without, however, the remot- 
est intention of entering into a protracted discussion 
of plans. 
Fraternally yours, 
Jos. P. TaHompson. 





A FRAAK CONFESSION. 


The London Patrio.', in a brief notice of Count 
Gasparin’s “ Uprising o1 ® Great People,” after de- 
scribing it as “a brilliant .and generous tribute to the 
United States, and a glow ing eulogy of the grand 
movement of the North,” gs’es on to say that “ the 
matter-of-fact people of Great Britain have, perhaps, 
looked at the American crisis with too cold an eye, 
and this little book is well calcul. uted to stir a little 
enthusiasm for the Northern caus ¢ in their hearts.’’ 

It will be remembered that in repi, Ying a few weeks 
since to The Patriot's assertion th'%t we had mis- 
understood the temper of the English nation toward 
the North, we said that “we had not, aisunderstood 
Count Gasparin, because it was impossh le to misun- 
derstand his frank and generous sympa, hy for our 
cause.” It was the lack of such explicit n tterances, 
coupled with the very diplematic attitude of the Brit- 
ish Government, that had led us to mistrust &¢ sym- 
pathy of the English nation. All that has nov¥ gone 
by. The Patriot comprehends better and bette 't the 
principles and the drift of our struggle, and is n.ore 
positive and cordial in its declarations for the Nonth. 
It is especially grateful to us to find in its column 3 
the above frank confession that British lukewarmness 


may profit by the generous enthusiasm of the Count 
Gasparmn. 





REMARKS ON “THE BOARD'S RE- 
DUCTION."—No. 1, 


A srikF article by “W. §S.,” headed “The Board's 
Reduction,’ and foundin Zhe Independent of June 6th, 
has doubtless attracted the attention of many of your 
readers, and especially of many missionaries. To the 
knowledge of the writer, it speaks the mind of some, 
perhaps of many, friends of the American Board at home, 
and of many missionaries abroad. Indeed, some of the 
latter have long since felt a growing conviction that the 
American Board would ere long have to pass through 
the present crisis, and be forced to give the subject there 
presented a most serious consideration. 

A mere glance back upon the thirty years during 
which the writer has been connected with the American 
Board, shows that ever since then the missionary work 
has grown steadily at a rate with which the contribu- 
tions flowing into the treasury of the Board have not 
kept pace. The various secessions of ecclesiastical 
bodies from the Board may have had at times a temporary 
influence in diminishing the comparative income of the 
Board ; but it is believed that if they had not happened, it 
would not have changed essentially the pecuniary condi. 
tion of the Society at the present time. The real prominent 
reason of the growing embariassment of the American 
Board was and still is this, viz, the missionary work has 
grown too rapidly, or, if you please, the missionary spirit 
of the churches has not grown rapidly enough. The 
distance between the missionary work and the sacrifices 
of the churches for the object has been growing wider— 
slowly, perhaps, but undoubtedly ; and this is the cause 
of the present embarrassment of the Board. Occasional 
dissatisfaction with some doings has also acted very 
unfavorably, as everybody knows, but the chief cause 
seems to be the one indicated. Itis not the plaee here 
to ask whether the churches give as much as they can 
give and ought to give. The fact that they have fer 
about thirty years past not kept pace with the missionary 
work, is all that we have to do with. Nor has any one a 
right to judge the churches uncharitably. Over against 
societies and missionaries their gifts are free-will offer- 
ings, and they are worth anything only as free-will offer- 
ings, prompted by faith and love, and accompanied by 
prayer. If the churches come short of their duty /o 
Christ, he alone has a right to judgethem. But societies 
and missionaries have to deal with facts, and they should 
deal gently and respectfully with the patrons of the 
missionary cause. Their chief question is, What shall 
they do? 

In approaching the subject we first meet with this al- 
ternative, viz., either (1) the churches must be induced 
really to overtake the missionary work and then to keep 
pace with its growing growth, or (2) the operations of 
the American Board must be reduced to the limits pre- 
scribed to them by the churches, and in harmony with 
the means obtainable, till a higher spirit of consecratioa 
to the missionary work shall animate the churches. The 
third possible case is bankruptcy. Now, for many years 
past the American Board have periodically, not to say 
steadily, attempted to effect the first ; but they have been 
unsuccessful. Over and over again they have presented 
to the churches the solemn alternative of their either 
contributing more or virtually closing schools, stopping 
presses, abandoning stations, leaving men to perish, and 
thus becoming guilty of the blood of souls. This process, 
threadbare by use, was doubtless painful to many at the 
very first, soon became irksome, and may ere long pre- 
duce an effect upon many friends of the missionary cause 
positively injurious to the work itself. And these 
attempts have been far more unsuccessful than Christians 
at home are aware of. For the funds thus raised by the 
Board, but still inadequate, and growingly so, have 
apparently reached further and further in process of time 
by a system of economizing, perfected gradually till it 
has reached the smallest details of missionary operations, 
leaving us less room either for providential openings or 
for providential disasters. Probably every portion of the 
field occupied by the American Board may furnish illus- 
trations. Here, thirty years ago, the missionaries had at 
their command funds sufficient for any enterprise, whether 
anticipated or unforeseen, which commended itself to their 
judgment. But since then the screw has been applied so 
closely at last that various departments of labor have 
been crippled; and as to the missionaries themselves» 
they have been growingly overburdened with work, and 
in several instances victimized and laid into a premature 
grave. Not unlikely other missions of the Board have 
made the same experience. And still the attempt ef 
bringing up the churches to the support of this system ef 
highest economy has failed. Farther reductions upon 
the old plan of assessed retrenchments will be ruinous, 
suicidal, at least in many cases. 

It appeared clear to the writer during his visit to 
America, in ’57 and ’58, that under the application of means 
and motives applied till then, the income of the Ameri- 
can Board would not grow larger from what ithad been, 
Nothing short of a new missionary baptism of the 
churches would do it. Annual meetings of the Board, 
and other meetirgs, however cheering, and addresses, 
however animated, had done, and were doing, all they 
could do. To expect more from them was vain. The 
writer was amazed to learn that not the smallest station, 
nothing whatever then held by the American Board, was 
to be given up for the sixteen millions of Turks and the 
five millions of Bulgarians; nay, that the newly contem- 
plated work and the old were to progress abreast along 
the whole line of battle through the world. Would te 
God! he groaned; but it seemed to him utopian. He 
candidly expressed his doubts on the subject, and was 
reproved for his littleness of faith. His fears, alas! were 
more than realized. The glory of an unprecedented out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God upon the land has had ne 
power in arresting the painful crisis of these days. The 
appeals to the converts and the churches for help were 
feebly responded to ; and had it not been for a few very 
generous friends of the Board, individually blest with 
ample‘means, the old debt would not have been paid. But, 
on the other hand, hardly did the first clouds of the pres- 
ent storm of thunder and lightning darken the distant 
horizon when the income of the Board sank, nor has the 
downward course been arrested, and the terror, “seven 
years of famine” threatening to “eat up the first seven 
fat kine” of former labor, is staring into the faces of the 
dismayed missionaries. Can any one stand in doubt of 
the prospects of the American Board, aside from a spirit 
of missions in the churches, such as they never yet had, 
and as has not been produced by all the appeals made, 
all the meetings held, and all the addresses delivered te 
the churches by secretaries, and missionaries, and mis- 
sionary men of highest reputation at home? 


Constantinople, July 15, 1861. Ww. G. 8. 





Pub. Doc.—We are indeb‘ed to the politeness of Hom. 
Moses F. Odell, M. C., of Brooklyn, for a number of vol- 
umes of Congressional documents. The dates of some 
of them afford an illustration of the governmental 
impotence which the last Administration infused into the 
public business at Washington—all except the stealings, 
which were vigorous enough. For instance, we have 
the Patent Office Report for the year 1859, 3 vols. ; the 
Message and Reports of December, 1860 ; Commerce and 
Navigation to Jure 30, 1860, etc. 





The Keutucky Election. 
According to the returns given in the latest Kentucky papers 
the Senate, as far as heard from, stands 26 Union and 2 See* 
sion ; and the lower house, 58 Union to 17 Secession. 
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A proctamatTion for a nation: 
Thursday in September has be 
President. Itis as follows : 


A PROCLAMATIO: 
By the President of the United Sto 
Whereas, A Joint Committee of both } 
waited on the President of the United 
him to recommend a day of Public Hur 
Fasting to be observed by the People of 
religious solemnities, and the offering of f 
Almighty God for the safety and welfa 
blessings on their arms, and a speedy rest 
And whereas, It is fit and becoming in. 
to acknowled ge and revere the Supreme G 
bow in humble submission to his chastise 
deplore their sins and transgressions in th 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis 
all fervency and contrition for the pardon 
and fer a blessing upon their present and rp 
And whereas, When our beloved country, 
of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is 1 
tion and civil war, it is peculiarly fit for us 
of God in this visitation, and in sorrowful 
_ Own faults and crimes as a nation and as it 
Ourselves before him, and to pray for his m 
may be spared further punishment, tho 
that our arms may be blessed and mad 
establishment of law, order, and peace thr 
and that the inestimable boon of civil » 
earned under his guidance and blessing by 
ings of our fathers, may be restored in all it 
therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Pr 
States, do agpoint the last Thuriday in Se, 
of Humiliation, Prayer, and Fasting for 
Nation, and I do earnestly recommend toa 
pecially to all ministers and teachers of re 
nations, and to all heads of families, to obs 
day according to their several creeds and 1 
all humility, and with a!l religious solemr 
the united prayer of the Nation may asc 
Grace, and bring down plentiful blessings u 
In testimony whereof I bave hereunto se‘ 
the great seal of the Uxi*ed States to be aff 
August, A.D. 1861, and of the Independenc 
of America the eighty-sixth. 
By the President ABR 
Witiiam H, SewAnp, Secretary of Sta 





LETTER FROM LO. 


To THE Epirors or Tuk INDEPENDEN 

GENTLEMEN : The representatives o 
dom in England have lost a golden of 
fest their own consistency and to give 
to their entire and cordial sympathy w 
engaged in the momentous but, as | 
prove, not doubtful struggle against 
bellion in America. The hour in whi 
been done with honor and with the gr 
—never to return. 

There is only one hour in which sv 
be given—but it requires generous in: 
decision, and courage to seize it; and 
that from Lake Leman the voice i: 
and strengthens the heart of the upri 
tried to speak here at the right momen 
but that press is not always acces: 
desire to express convictions that m: 
with the supposed interests o! its man 
paper basket has more than once rec 
have been in accordance with the vie 
parin, though not conveyed in such eft 

But there is more than the voice of 
quent, in these events. It is the day 
the United States. If ever the hict 
country were in jeopardy, it was in 
ascerdency of the slave-power. The 
the people would have been gone ii 
effects sooner or later would have be 
the human race now living. Nothin; 
than to speak of the march of the Nx 
of the Capitol and the maintenance o 
prompted by the fierceness of passio: 
deed there was, and no one can preter 
prove all that was said or done by i: 
munities underits influence. Nevert 
mains that men and money were furr 
that ought to impress the dullest. So 
onstration proving to be a mere spasm 
takable proofs that the force rolling 
is constantly accumulating. For one 

‘dence in those who are swift to shed 
sion is too solemn and momentous fo 
marshaling of the host in Virginia i: 
the creation of it was striking. There 
at all events in General Scott. AF 
“The infallible genius of Wellingto: 
at all times was prudence. To 

never to fall back, but rather to 
tion taken up, and to leave nothing 

chances.” The American commander 
position in the same spirit. I would 
suppoee that in England there is no s 
because of the hesitating language c 
prees. There is reason to fear, ho 
honesty and the spontaneous uttera 
accompanied, does not obtain so unive 
desired. Neutrality, compromise, the 

of the probabilities, unhappily suit ti 
who stand here in the front rank. T 
is unworthy, will become ere long un 
care the “first will be last ’—whate. 


those who have been thrown “ last. 

truth yet te teach the leaders of publi 
land, which they can only hear, | 

celumns. 


Be firm, avoid menace, discriminat 
out. Tell them that if they think on!) 
of America and of the future decadence 
they only betray the latent feeling \ 
prevented their thorough-heartedness 
effect of their counsels. Tell them t 
American journals show a marvelous | 


a retrograde movement, but rather in t 
prize, and at the same time that th: 
journals exhibit iu some instances 

those who have neither rudder no: 
excellent correspondent from Oxfo 

ful that on the whole he has so fair 
but remind him that The Star had a |: 
dential campaign against Ab:aham L 


of the Democratic or Scuthern candid 

until doomsday it cannot after that be 
Star. The British Quarterly writes : 
the North, but the end of the vista pre 
of the reader is the destruction of Am 


greatness by the “passions.” Now al 
moral greatness of the occasion. Whiy 
your suffering and accept our measure 
demon be cast out? 

Ihave seen much of the spirit of « 


London the last fourteen years, and my 
the crust of selfishness can be broken, 
better stratum below. We must suff. 
and in hope if we are to do any good 
could point you to men in responsible 
narrowness, coldness, low cunning, a: 
private tyranny, would not be easily 
are on the wane, and ere long the qu 
Will Mr. —— doany'hing? but, Is it rie 
Obligation? what is required in equit 
in truth? When that day comes, Eng 
alism will rise. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Jou 





THE NEW ENGLANDER 0: 


To tue Epitors or Tur INDEPENDE 
In reading to-day the admirable nu 
Englander for July, 1861, I found—art 
vate Character of Thomas Jefferson "'— 
the following: “We pass to conside: 
ions of the New Tes'ament. In a lett, 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush,” etc. And 
are the following words: “The follc 
of the Syllabus, written by Jefferson bi 
his death, is contained in a letter to 
friend.” The impression left on the m 
is that the celebrated Dr. Rush was 
tkeptic to the end of his illustrious m« 
the reviewer had known that Dr. Rust 
of his life a skeptic, and afterwards, | 
@ Chiistian, he would naturally and fe 
the memory of that eminent physicia 
thropist, and philosopher, have intimat: 
What evidence is thers that Dr. Rusl 
tic? and especially, what evidence e: 
skeptical in mature life or in advance: 
°f none. Inthe year 1809 I attended, 
some months, the Third Presbyterian 
delphia, corner of Third and Arch stree 
Pastoral care of those “orthodox” div 
and Rev. Mr. Janeway. Dr. Rush’s pe 
aisle, and he was regularly seated at th 
Re dar Ang attentive and devout » 
mber venerable form, so acc 

in the prints of this day. Whether he 
ee I do not know, but my lan 
was a daughter of the celebrated 
and a member of Dr. Green’s c! 
cntanl, if I remember cerrectly, 

ristian professor. 


On turning to Allen's Biographical D 
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NATIONAL FAST. 


A proctamation for a national fast on the last 
Thursday in September has been signed by the 
President. Itis as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION, 
By the President of the United States of America, 

Whereas, A Joint Committee of both Houses of Congress has 
waited on the President of the United States, and requested 
him to recommend a day of Public Humiliation, Prayer, and 
Fasting to be observed by the People of the United States with 
religious solemnities, and the offering of fervent supplications to 
Almighty God for the safety and welfare of these States, his 
blessings on their arms, and a speedy restoration of peace ; 

And whereas, It is fit and becoming in all people at all times 
to acknowled ge and revere the Supreme Government of God, to 
bow in humble submission to his chastisements, to confess and 
deplore their sins and transgressions in the full conviction that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and to pray with 
all fervency and contrition for fhe pardon of their past offenses, 
and fer a blessing upon their present and prospective action ; 

And whereas, When our beloved country, once, by the blessing 
of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is now afflicted with fac- 
tion and civil war, it is peculiarly fit for us to recognize the hand 
of God in this visitation, and in sorrowful remembrance of our 
own fau¥s and crimes as a nation and as individuals, to humble 
ourselves before him, and to pray for his mercy—to pray that we 
may be spared further punishment, though justly deserved ; 
that our arms may be blessed and made effectual for the re- 
establishment of law, order, and peace throughout our country ; 
fand that the inestimable boon of civil and religious liberty, 
earned under his guidance and blessing by the labors and suffer- 
ings of our fathers, may be restored in all its original excellence ; 
therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United 
States, do appoint the last Thursday in September next as a day 
of Humiliation, Prayer, and Fasting for all the people of the 
Nation, and I do earnestly recommend to all the people, and es- 
pecially to all ministers and teachers of religion of all denomi- 
nations, and to all heads of families, to observe and keep that 
day according to their several creeds and modes of worship, in 
all humility, and with a!l religious solemnity, to the end that 
the united prayer of the Nation may ascend to theThrone of 
Grace, and bring down plentiful blessings upon our own country. 

In testimony whereof I bave hereunto set my hand and caused 
the great seal of the Uri*ed States to be affixed, this 12th day of 
August, A.D. 1861, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-sixth. 

By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wituram H. SewAsp, Secretary of State. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 


To THE Eprrors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

GenTLEMEN : The representatives of the cause of free- 
dom in England have lost a golden opportunity to mani- 
fest their own consistency and to give timely expression 
to their entire and cordial sympathy with those who are 
engaged in the momentous but, as I trust events will 
prove, not doubtful struggle against the pro-slavery re- 
bellionin America. Tbe hour in which this might have 
been done with honor and with the greatest effect is past 
—never to return. 

There is only one hour in which such utterances can 
be given—but it requires generous instincts, enlightened 
decision, and courage to seize it; and so it has happened 
that from Lake Leman the voice is heard that cheers 
and strengthens the heart of the uprising people. Some 
tried to speak here at the right moment through the press ; 
but that press is not always accessible to those who 
desire to express convictions that may not be in unison 
with the supposed interests o! itsmanagers. The waste- 
paper baeket has more than once received what would 
have been in accordance with the views of Count Gas- 
parin, though not conveyed in such effective terms. 

But there is more than the voice of man, however elo- 
quent, in these events. It is the day of opportunity for 
the United States. If ever the highest interests of a 
country were in jeopardy, it was ia the contemplated 
ascerdency of the slave-power. The moral stamina of 
the people would have been gone irreparably, and the 
effects sconer or later would have been coextensive as 
the human race now living. Nothing can be more idle 
than to speak of the march of the North for the defense 
of the Capitol and the maintenance of law and order as 
prompted by the fierceness of passion. Excitement in- 
deed there was, and no one can pretend to admire or ap- 
prove all that was said or done by individuals or com- 
munities underits influence. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that men and money were furnished to an extent 
that ought to impress the dullest. So far from this dem- 
onstration proving to be a mere spasm, there are unmis- 
takable proofs that the force rolling toward the South 
is constantly accumulating. For one, I have no confi- 
dence in those who are swift to shed blood. The occa- 
sion is too solemn and momentous for gasconade. The 
marshaling of the host in Virginia is as impressive as 
the creation of it was striking. There is no wild passion 
at all events in General Scott. A French writer said : 
“The infallible genius of Wellington everywhere and 
at all times was prudence. To advance a little, 
never to fall back, but rather to die in the posi- 
tion taken up, and to leave nothing to fortune but its 
chances.” The American commander has taken up his 
position in the same spirit. I would not have you to 
suppoee that in England there is no soundness of heart, 
because of the hesitating language of a portion of the 
prees, There is reason to fear, however, that moral 
honesty and the spontaneous utterance by which it is 
accompanied, does not obtain so universaily as might be 
desired, Neutrality, compromise, the selfish calculation 
of the probabilities, unhappily suit the genius of some 
who stand here in the front rank. Their position, as it 
is unworthy, will become ere long untenable. Without 
care the “first will be last”—whatever may happen to 
those who have been thrown “last.”” You have some 
truth yet te teach the leaders of public opinion in Eng- 
land, which they can only hear, I think, from your 
celumns. 

Be firm, avoid menace, discriminate, and then speak 
out, Tell them that if they think only of the humbling 
of America and of the future decadence of your country, 
they only betray the latent feeling which has always 
prevented their thorough-heartedness and hindered the 
effect of their counsels. Tell them that if the files of 
American journals show a marvelous transition, it is not 
a retrograde movement, but rather in the direction of the 
prize, and at the same time that the files of English 
journals exhibit iu some instances the shiftiness of 
those who have neither rudder nor compass. Your 
excellent correspondent from Oxford may be thank- 
ful that on the whole he has so fair a report to give, 
but remind him that The Star had a leader in the Presi- 
dential campaign against Ab:aham Lincoln, and in favor 
of the Democratic or Southern candidate—and if it shines 
until doomsday it cannot after that be takenas the Pole 
Star. The British Quarterly writes magnificently about 
the North, but the end of the vista presented to the view 
of the reader is the destruction of American commercial 
greatness by the “passions.” Now all this is below the 
moral greatness of the eccasion. Why not take share in 
your suffering and accept our measure of trial until the 
demon be cast out ? 

Ihave seen much of the spirit of our leading men in 
London the last fourteen years, and my hope is that if once 
the crust of selfishness can be broken, we shall come to a 
better stratum below. We must suffer much in silence 
and in hope if we are to do any good in our time—or I 
could point you to men in responsible positions who, for 
narrowness, coldness, low cunning, and a safe kind of 
private tyranny, would not be easily matched. They 
are on the wane, and ere long the question will not be, 
Will Mr, —— doanything? but, Isit right? is there moral 
obligation? what is required in equity, in fairness, and 
in truth? When that day comes, English Congregation- 
alism will rise. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
JouHn WADDINGTON. 





THE NEW ENGLANDER ON DR RUSH. 


To tHe Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

In reading to-day the admirable number of The New 
Englander for July, 1861, I found—article entitled “ Pri- 
vate Character of Thomas Jefferson ’'—on the 639th page 
the following: “We pass to consider Jefferson’s opin- 
ions of the New Tes'ament. In a letter to his skeptical 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush,” etc. Andon the 660:h page 
are the following words: “The following explanation 
of the Syllabus, written by Jefferson but six years before 
his death, is contained in a letter to another skeptical 
friend.” The impression left on the mind of the reader 
is that the celebrated Dr. Rush was a skeptic, and a 
tkeptic to the end of his illustrious mortal career, for if 
the reviewer had known that Dr. Rush was at one time 
of his life a skeptic, and afterwards, till his death, was 
«Chistian, he would naturally and fairly, in justice to 
the memory of that eminent physician, patriot, philan- 
thropist, and philosopher, have intimated the fact. 

What evidence is there that Dr. Rush was ever a skep- 
tic? and especially, what evidence exists that he was 
skeptical in mature life or in advanced years? I know 
fnone. Inthe year 1809 I attended, occasionally, for 
some months, the Third Presbyterian church in Phila- 
delphia, corner of Third and Arch streets, then under the 
pastoral care of those “orthodox” divines, Dr. A. Green 
tnd Rev. Mr. Janeway. Dr. Rush’s pew was in the broad 
aisle, and he was regularly seated at the head of the pew, 
*pperently an attentive and devout worshiper. I well 
remember his venerable form, so accurately delineated 
on Prints of this day. Whether he was a member of 
whe aoe do not know, but my landlady, Mrs, Smith, 
wmnenn aughter of the celebrated Rev. William Ten- 
a anda member of Dr. Green’s church, gave me to 
rstand, if I remember cerrectly, that Dr. Rush was 
* Christian professor. 


On turning to Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, I find in 





the notice of Dr. Rush the following: “His writings 
contained many expressions of piety. It was his usual 
practice at the close of each day to read to his collected 
family a chapter in the Bible, and to address God in 
prayer.” In Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, his distin- 
guishing traits of character are described, and it is added : 
“To those characteristics he also added, in an eminent 
degree, the virtues of an enlightened and practical Chris- 
tian.” 

Jefferson, as the world knows, was a skeptic, openly 
and a®owed. Rush was one of his associates as a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. These sages, emi- 
nent in the fields of politics, literature, and science, were 
occasional correspondents, and it is my impression that 
Dr. Rush, in an effort to benefit the soul of Jefferson, 
drew from him the “creed on paper” to which the able 
writer in The New Englander refers. But where is the 
evidence that Dr. Rush was, at that time or any other, a 
ekeptic, or that his maturest writings, correspondence, 
or conversation evinced that he had not a true and abid- 
ing faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? T. 





INTERESTING ARMY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


In one of the earliest regiments that went from this 
city volunteered for the war, were two young men who 
had been employed as porters in a leading wholesale 
dry-goods warehouse—one an Irishman, the other a 
Welshman. They were liberally encouraged in their 
patriotism by their employers ; and at the close of three 
months, the partners in the house and all the clerks and 
employés united in sending them a friendly letter 
signed by them all, with a couple of gold eagles inclosed 
by way of remembrance. Their answer to the unex- 
pected but gratifying compliment is before us, in a well- 
written letter, in which, after expressing thanks for the 
favor, they declare their purpose to “trust in God, and 
keep their powder dry,” and their expectation ef soon 
marching into Virginia “ to quench the fire of rebellion, 
restore peace and freedom, and re-establish the Union, 
resolved to plant the Stars and Stripes on every house- 
top as we pass.” They add that, ‘‘ We hope you may 
have no reason to regret anything you have said or done 
in honor to us, as we intend by the help of God to pro- 
tect the standard of our country. Though it is our 
adopted country, we intend to act as loyal citizens.” 

Such proofs of kind remembrance at home, if multi- 
plied, will confirm the heart and nerve the arm of the 
patriotic soldiers, who #re invincible while such a 
friendly “fire in the rear” remains. 


GRFAT BATTLE IN MISSOURI. 








Tne invasion of Missouri by a rebel army under 
Gen. Ben McCulloch, resulted in a great battle on 
Saturday last. Gen. Lyon, having waited in vain at 
Springfield for an attack from the rebel force with 
numbers nearly thrice his own, at length made the 
onset. The following is the official report to General 
Scott, received on Tuesday night : 


HEADQUARTERS W&STERN DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, Aug. 13, 1861. , 
Cou, E. D. Townsenp: 

General Lyon, in three columns under himself, Gens. 
Siegel and Sturges, attacked the enemy at half-past six 
o’clock on the moining of the 10th, nine miles southeast 
of Springfield. The engagement was severe. Our loss 
was about eight hundred killed and wounded. Gen. 
Lyon was killed in a charge at the head of his column. 
Our force was eight thousand, including two thousand 
Home Guards. The muster-roll reported taken from the 
enemy gives their forces at twenty-three thousand, 
including regiments from Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi, with the Texan Rangers and Cherokee half- 
breeds. This statement is corroborated by prisoners. 
Their loss is reported as heavy, including Gens. McCulloch 
and Price. Their tents and wagons were destroyed in 
the action. Gen. Siegel left one gun on the field, and 
retreated to Springfield, whence, at 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th, he continued his retreat on Rolla, 
bringing off his baggage trains and $250,060 in specie 
from the Springfield Bank. 

J.C. FREMONT, 


Major-General Commanding. 

Springfield is the principal town in S. W. Missouri, 
capital of Greene co., and 130 miles from Jefferson 
City. 

The Joss of General Lyon will be greatly lamented. 
His wise and far-seeing energy had almost rescued 
Missouri from the grasp of traitors, and given him a 
ravk among the very foremost of our military heroes. 
He was 42 years of age, in the full vigor of life. He 
was the son of a farmer in Ashford, Ct., descended 
by the mother’s side from the brave Knowltons of 











the Revolution, graduated at West Point in 1841, and 
has remained in the army, serving chiefly on the 
frontier, in Mexico, and on the Pacific coast. 

Our army, it is stated, uncer Gen. Siegel, pursued the 
retreating rebels all the afternoon, and rested for the 
night in the rebel camp. Gen. S. was not molested in 
his retiring march. Ninety of the rebels were captured, 
among whom a colonel of distinction, the messenger 
not remembering his name. The sword and horse of 
Gen. McCulloch were the trophies taken. Re-enforce- 
ments are on the way to Rolla, and Gen. Siegel and 
his aymy may be considered safe. 





FOREIGN WEWS. 


Tue steam-skips Europa and Nova Scotian have brought 
us intelligence from Europe to the 2d inst. Onthe 26th 
ult. an interesting debate took place in the House of Lords 
on the slave-trade, in the course of which Lord Palmer- 
ston charged the South and Southern naval officers with 
conniving at that abominable traffic, while he eulogized 
the efliciency and zeal manifested by Northern captains 
in aiding to cxtinguish it. In the House of Commons, on 
the previous evering, Sir C. Wood made some financial 
explanations relative to India, asked for discretionary 
power to bor:cw £25,000,000 for Indian railway purposes, 
and stated that the great Orien'al peninsula would supply 
England with 300,000 more bales of coiton this year than 
it had ever sent her before—bad news for Jeff. Davis’s 
liegemen. A Cabinet Council had been held at Osborne, 
at which the contemplated ministerial changes were ac- 
complished. Sir G. C. Lewis has the War Department; 
Sir George Grey is Secretary for Home Affairs; Mr. 
Cardwell has been made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; Sir Robert Peel, Secretary for Ireland and a Privy 
Counselor. Not one of these appointments seemgsatis- 
factory to the public. The Times has already begun in its 
malignant, reptilian way to aitempt undermining our 
credit with the British capitalists, lest peradventure our 
Government should essay to borrow from them, and 
should succeed, The mystery which enshrouded the 
fatal encounter between Major Murray and Mr. Roberts 
in London has been solved. Anna Maria Moodie, alias 
Mrs. Murray, the Major’s concubine, had been the occa 
sion of it all. With the view of extracting loans of money 
and presents from Roberts, she had coquetted with the 
old bill-discounter till he became so mad in love with her 
that he determined to decoy her protector into his den 
and assassinate him, in order to enjoy the fascinating A. 
M. But he failed in the execution of the infernal scheme, 
lost his own life, and with it the prize at which he aimed. 
Verily, truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction. The 
Paris pspers, with the exception of the Moniteur, have 
been angrily commenting on Lord John Russell’s speech 
agaicst the annexation of Sardinia to France. They 
think that if England has such an objection to annexa- 
tion in the Mediterranean, she ought to give up Gibral- 
tar, Malta, ard the Ionian Isles. The Emperor was to 
proceed direct from Vichy to the Chalons camp. A 
treaty of commerce between France and the German 
Zollverein is to be signed immediately. The Times’ Paris 
correspondent believes that a solution of the Roman 
question is near at hand, and that the modus operandi of 
it will be the evacuation of the Papal territory by the 
French, and its occupation by Italian troops. There was 
a stormy discussion on nationalities in the Lower House 
of the Reichsrath on the 26th ult. All the members of 
the Right, except three, withdrew from the Chamber. 
An Imperial decree dissolves the Diet of Istria because 
of its refusal to send representatives to the Council of the 
Empire, notwithstanding the repeated requests of Govern. 
ment. This is a menace to Hungary. Will she quail 
befere it? Nous verrons. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


—— 


€ASH COMMISSION fer NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We will allow any old subscriber, on renewizg his 
own subseription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many a8 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with # very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 














A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with | 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- | 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of , 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, | 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of | 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
& copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- 
sry. Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- | 
ume as a free gift. 
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MARRIED. 
CROSBY—WYMAN—On the 7th inst., by Rev. J. K. Mason, 
Wm. Crosby, Esq., of Grashopper Falls, Kansas, to Miss H. J. | 
Wyman of Hampden, Me. | 


DIED. 

FARNSWORTH—In Roxbury, July 31st, Dr. Amos Farns- 
worth, (‘ormer'y cf Groton,) in the 734 year of his age. Among 
the earliest to espouse the unpopular cause of the_gnslaved mi!- 
licns in our Jand, he remained steadfast to the end—atlowing no 
considerations of professional success, or local respectability, or 
religicus standing, or social position, to abate his geal or limit 
his action. 

RIDER—At Cottage Hill Seminary, Poughkeepsie, on the 9th 
inst, Julia Farnum, infant daughter of Rev. George T. and 
Louise Burgess Rider, aged 7 months and 14 days. 

WILLIAM:—At his residence at Emerald Grove, Wis., on 
Saturday, July 27th, ihomas W. Williams, aged fifty-one years. 
Mr. Williams was a graduate of Yale College of the class of 1838, 
and was a man of keen intelleetual powers. After spending a 
few years in teaching at Buffalo, he removed to Wisconsin, and 
devoted his life mainly to agricultural pursuits. But he used his 
talents and education for the best good of the community. In 
the death of Mr. Williams, society has lost an able and wise 
counselor, a kind friend, and a prudent, just, consistent sup- | 
porter. His love for the right and his hatred of evil were strongly 
marked. He loved with a peculiar warmth of attachment those 
whom he admitted to his friendship. His Christian honor was 
always marked in the performance of obligations and in the 
rebuke of wrong. 

In his last iliness he exhibited the cheerful resignation of the 
child of God; saying often that “he knew no will but his 
Father's,” and that the Master’s time was well ordered ; he had 
no desire contrary, bitter though it was to part with his family, 
(a wife and only daughter,) still he “left them with God, and 
could feel secure in his dis sg | 

He was warmly interested for the support and assistance of 
the Government, and among the last inquiries he made was one 
for intelligence from the seat of war. A short time previous to 
his decease, his aunt said to him, ‘‘Even though I walk through | 
the valley of the shadow of death”—he took the words from her 
lips. and quite distinctly finished—‘“‘for thou art with me, I will 
fear no evil, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” Another | 
dear friend approached him and said, ‘It will not be long, | 
Thomas, till we shall join you and meet again.” He smiled so 
happily and replied, **What a blessed meeting that will be !” } 

Nature sank rapidly, and at five minutes past 2 a M. his spirit | 
went home to that Redeemer whose need of and dependence | 
upon he felt so necessary. 

STEWART—In Lyme, June 27th, Susan B Stewart, daughter | 
of the late Aiexander Stewart of New York. Blessed with a | 

' 
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superior mind, taste, fancy, genius, and many of the noble 
qua'‘ities of the soul, forming a character of great excellence, 
she loved retirement and enjoyed communion with her God. She 
was kind to the pcor and distressed, and her sympathbizing letters 
to afflicted friends are highly valued as treasures of Christian 
affection. Among her writiags were found some lines on the 
sudden death of a favorite sister : 
** Yes, Death, thou hast so gently come, 
And borne our loved one to the tomb ; 
Thy icy touch is on her brow, 
And yet she seems but resting now. 
“Oh, Death, we thank thy downy tread, 
That came so softly round her bed, 
And stole so sweetly her last sigh— 
Ob ! it is blessed thus to die.” 
Ske had her wish, and passed away so gently that friends 
around knew not tre time. 


BACKUS—At Woodstock, Ct., August 8th, of consumption, 
William Backus, architect, of Brooklyn, N. Y., eged 33 years. 
—_ ——— 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A School of the highest grade, for Laprzs oNLy. Place health- 
ful and location unsurpassed. 

Best instrvcticn in every department. 

French and Music taught by competent Profess: rs. 

Term will commence September 11th. 

Reference may be made to Rev. Hénry Ward Beecher, or to 
the Proprietor, Rev. J. T. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 


New York & Erie Railroad 


Passenger Trains leave, via Pavenia Ferry and 
Long Deck; from feet of Chambcrs street, as fol- 
lews; viz.: 

7 C0 a.m., EXPRESS, for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

8.00 a.m , MAIL, for Dankirk and intermediate stations. 
h.. Cé a.m., MILK, daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
tions. 

11.00 a.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis and 
principal! Stations. 

400 pM., WAY, for Middletown, Newburg, and intermediate 

Stations. 
5.CO p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, Can- 

andaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday stops 

at a}l Mail Train Stations, and runs only to Elmira, 
6.00 p.u., ACCOMMODATION, for Hornellsville. 
CHA’S MINOT, Gen’l Sup’t. 

NATHANIEL MARSH, Receiver. 


MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


Improvements madein the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfections hitherto una- 
voidable in theic production, and also to bring the cost within 
~ reach ofall. The writing public should know the following 

‘acts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel, therefore it is economy to use | 
Gold Pens. ! 

The Goid Pen remains unchanged by years of centinued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear; 
therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtaimed only by the 
use of the Gold Pen. | 

The Gold Pen igs always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one se’ected ; therefore, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is great saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Penis exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. | 

He is now selling gold pens at prices varying from 25 ceats to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. } 

Sold by a!l dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- | 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all or- 
ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a len or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ao- 






































of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 


cording to description, wili immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 
A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 
“We happen to know Mr. A. Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in 
America butin the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. Tribune. | 


L. D. OLMSTED & C0., 





L. D. OLMASTED,} iLYMAN BAIRD, 
| 


| horses, $175. 


Chicago, [llinois, 


| 
| 
Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish | 
io lend money a: the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having beer | 
«ngsged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
so a large number of correspondents residing at different pointe 
at the Eest, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 


ing detafils of business, te any one who chooses to apply by 
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FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, | 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We from when we say that, after ha 
trted a! too p cipal Machin: 
prin = ines, we erat hocord to tht 


pd ay A wing, strength, 

ee uniformi: elasticity, 
which are brought out in this incomparable tq tone wake Mt 
the first Machine im the ceantry, Obes th tele 





At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Breome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co, 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
SLRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


We and Visiting Cards 
en. engraved. Specimens sent by 


WANTED. 


A COUNTRY SEAT, with a few acres of ground, well worth 
$25,000 to $30,000, within an hour's ride by railroad from New 
York, for which good improved Brooklyn City property will be 
givea. This is a rare epportunity to obtain a fair price fors 
desirable place. Address “ Puritan,” at The Independent office. 








with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The | 
book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


| with an ordinary miller’s pick in one hour. Will grind 3,000 


| 20 to 25 bushels. Price of No. 1 Mill, for Farmers’ use, $100; 


fo that the whole weight of the castings runs upon them. 
| T 


' best of testimonials, wants a situation in a Grammar-School. 
| Address B., Woonsocket, R. I. 


| October 9th. Nocharge is made for tuition, room-rent, or use of 
| the library. Students who need the gift, will receive $2 a week 


| absent for reasons which the Faculty deem sufficient. 





AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Giass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, Ni 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. salina 
@fice, Ne. 505 Broadway; New Yerk. 
“This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks 
en account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and de- 
sirableness of the stitc’ when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stexp or Fiat, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
andersigned are prepared to_execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
sorders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shinge Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrei, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lares 
PgzoriT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


"Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


WARD'S 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


Made to Measure at $16 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


List of Prices and Drawings of Different Styles of Shirts sent 
free everywhere. 


8. W. H. WABD, from London, 


No. 387 Broadway, N. Y., Up Stairs. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 














For quality and pow-rof tone, and superiority of workman 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Piahos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sed 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clergymenan Seminaries. 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK O UNTING. 
All Sizes on Hand and te Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 


Communion Furniture. 


Sliver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of rariou 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Ohurcher 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 


At Reduced Prices. 
At the old stand of 
634-685 








LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


EXCELSIOR MILL, 
FOR FARMERS, MILLERS, AND OTHERS. 


The American Institute, at the late Fatr, awarded the Large 
Silver Meda) to our Mill. 

The grinding surfaces of this Mill are BURR STONE of conical 
form, so adjusted that the finest flour and the coarsest feed may 
be ground with the same mill. Any person can dress the stones 











bushels of grain before requiring to be redressed, and 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


With horse- power, our smallest mill will grind from 12 to J5 
bushels of feed per hour; if run by water or steam-pewer, from 


No. 2 Mill, for Millers’ use, $140; No. 3 Mill, for Millers’ use, 
$170. The undersigned also make a Wire Bott for No. | Mill, 
with which Farmers are enabled to make their own flour, price 
$50. 


Anti-Friction 
HORSE-POWER, 


FOR PRIVING THRESHING MACHINES, FARM MILLS, 
HAY CUTTERS, COTTON GINS, CIRCULAR SAWS, 
MOLDING AND PLANING MACHINES, 
LATHES, Erc., Erc. 

This power has proved icself to be the best ever invented. The 
friction is reduced by IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the bsar- 


REE POUNDS DRAUGHT, at the end of a ten-feet lever, 
will keep it in motion! More than TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
in horse-flesh is saved OVER ANY OTHER POWER IN USE. It is 
simple in construction, and not liable to get out of order. Price 
of power for 1, 2, or 3 horses, $125. Price of power for 1 to 6 


Agents wanted. County and State Rights for sale. 
Call and examine them, or send for circular. 


Bennet Brothers, 


NOS. 42 AND 44 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 


0 YOU WANT A YOUNG LADY TO TEACH 
French, Latin, seme English, and especially the Piano ? 
Address “Box No. 72,” East Hampton, Mass. — 


ISS N. D. RANNEY, HAVING TAKEN THE 

commodious residence recently occupied by MISS SPALD- 
ING at ELIZABETH, New Jersey, will = a BOARDING AND 
LN SCHOOL fer young ladies, on Wednesday, September 
ilth. 

Every facility will be given ta the pupils for physical devel- 
opment, thorough mental discipline, and judicious moral and 
religions culture. Miss Ranney will be in Elizabeth after t1e 
15th of August, to give personal attention to the interests of her 
school. 


EACHER.—A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS HAD 
valuable village and city experience, and can farnish the 














HEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTI- 
CUT.—The ensuing Term will c e on Wednesday, 


BAttuws AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


The is to announce the mast 
WONDERFUL AND EX fRAORDINARY NOVELTY 
ever cffered to the people of New York or America. A 


LIVING "HIPPOPOTAMOS, 
the only animal of the kind ever brought to p+ ~ 2 an animal 


that is worshiped by the FE. , and never allowed to le 
the country excep' by the permission of t Government, 
This is the on 


ly one ever wn out of the country, except 
4 as GARDENS IN Lonpon, and the Ganbaw oF 4 
In Pastis. 

WHAT IS IT? or MAN-MONKEY; MADAGASCAR ALBI- 
NOS, PURE WHITE NEGROES OR MOORS, SEA LION, MAM 
MOTH BEAR SAMSON, MONSTER SNAKE3, AQUARIA, 
HAPPY FAMILY, LIVING SEAL, WAX FIGU 2ES, etc. 

THE LECTURE-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS at 3 and 7% 
o’clock P.M., daily, a:e chaste and interesting. 

Admission, to all, 25 cents. Chiliren under 10 years, 15 cents. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human natare 
of any of the whole eatalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; bat nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary reliet 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever1! years’ trial as a test of its merits, befere 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
infiuential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon ag a sunx cunn; it 
does ite work quietly but surely strengthening*the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & OO., No. 115 Frank 
tin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Ww. HAVE BEEN WORKING AT THIS MAP 


ONE YEAR. COMPLETED JULY 10th, and READY 
FOR MAILING, 


Lloyd’s Great Military Map 


OF THE 15 SOUTHERN STATES, AND GAZETTEER OF 
SOUTHERN COUNTRY, COST $5,000, SELLS 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Engraved for uee of the War Department. 
Engraved on Steel, SIX FEET LONG by FIVE FEET WIDE, 
showing every county and c.unty seat. from Delaware to the 


center of Mexico, and@ the only correct Map of the whole Seat of 
War new before the public. 


Price in sheete, colored handsomely in counties, 50 cents, or 3 











copies for $1 ; sent by mail free to any part of the world. Price, 
in book form, $1, or 5 copies for $3. Price on linen, varnished 
and on rollers, $2 50, or 6 copies for $9, The mounted edition 
will have to be sent to those ordering by express; the other two 
editions can be mailed safely anywhere in the civilized world. 


te Ne Map of this size ever seld befere for less 


an $1 0. 


3 s ° 
Lloyd’s Military Map 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, AND 
GAZETTEER OF SOUTHERN COUNTRY. (FOR-THE USE 
OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT.) SHOWING THE ENTIRE 
SOUTH FROM MASON AND DIXON’S LINE TO TdE 
HEART OF MEXICO. 


Drawn from actual Surveys, showing every foot of the South- 
ern Country from Delaware to the banks of the Rio del Nor.e, 
Mexico. Every County and County Seat, Town, Village, Fort, 
Navy Yard, River, and Towns and Landings on the Rivers, 
Lake, Swamp, and Mountain, is marked down. Every Railroad 
completed up to 6th day of July, 1861, and all those projected, 
are exhibited on this Map; every Station, and the distance from 
station to station, is marked distirctty. More than 3,600 towns 
on the Mississippi, Red, Arkansts, and Ohio Rivers, ave laid 
down on thismap. All the information in the Departments at 
Washington Ci'y, in regard to the last Coast Surveys, was used 
in perfecting this Map; every inle: and creek is shown. The 
Forts and Arsenals are all laid down on Lloyd’s Map correctly, 
from official documents in the War Depa*tment. 

The Gazetteer of the Southern States, Cities, Villages, Moun- 
tains, and Rivers, giving a correct sketch of each village, where 
end how situated. Its population, military strength, all from 
the last cemsus, is alone wor h ten times the price of the Map, 
ano is printed on the back of the large sheet map without extra 
cost. This matter which we give to the public on the back ef 
this mapis equ‘l to an octavo book of 300 pages, information 
that would alone cost $10. All for 50 cents, Map included; three 
copies for One Dollar, 


Lloyd’s Military Map of the Southern States 


Is acknowledged by Civil Engineers to be the best drawn and 
most accurate of any map ever offered to the pudlic before. The 
surveys for this map were made by Civil Engineers of the South- 
ern States ; and the information of the Railroads, Stations. and 
Distances was furnished by Southern Railroad men themselves, 
and can be relied on as correct. In fact this is the only correct 
Map of the Southern Country ever drawn. The people of the 
Northern States can see correctly ata glance the ponderance 
of the Southern Country over the Northern and Western Sta‘ea, 
end will more fully comprehend the reason of the Southern 
States uniting, by glancing westward at the rich plains of Mex- 
ico, which are exhibited on this map. 

Lloyd’s Military Map is the only Map in America that shows 
Vienna, Newport News, Pig's Point, Matthias Point, Manassas 
Junction, Fortress Monroe, Granby Lead Mines, and every other 
place of interest in the Fifteen Southern States, and each county 
is colored differently. 

{e The public will p!case understand that this Map was not 
rushed out for the purpose of supplying the people with an im- 
perfect Map during the present excitement, but has been under 
way for more than one year, and is now ready for the public 
after a long and tedious work in surveying, drawing, and en- 
graving, and is believed to be the only reliable and fall Map of 
the whole Southern country ever issued. 

Can be sent by mail anywhere in America. Agents can sell 
fifty copies per day. Send muney for Samp’e Map and Private 
Circular. No Postage Stamps taken. The postage on the Shect 
Editien is only one cent per copy to any part of the country. 
Can be rolled and folded without injury. 

The Mounted Edition will have to be sent by Express. Agents 
supplied at the following rates per dozen: Sheet Edition, 60; 
Cloth Pocket Edition, $7 20; Mounted Edition, $18. Terms, 
CASH. 

Sample copies are eoid at retail price. Registered letters only 
at ourrisk. Address 


J. 1, LLOYD, Publisher, 


Ne. 164 Broadway, New Yerk. 
London; Ne. 156 Cheapside. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MATL. 
No pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 

Ist. Dr. S. S. Frrcn’s Six Lectures on the Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases ; and Male 
and Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health t» 
a Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

2d. Dr. S. S. Frren’s new work on Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria. Sore Throats, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings. Price 50 cents. Say which Book you will have, 
giving Name, State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCG, 714 Broadway. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
By Ws. H. Russewt, LL D. 

Fifteen Letters to The London Times, embracing his entise 
Southern tour. An elegant 12mo pamphlet; the best and only 
complete edition. Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Liberal 
discount to the trade. Address GARDNER A. FULLER, Pub- 
lisher, No 112 Washington st., Boston, Mass., (Box 1,831.) 


EVERSES NEEDED.—A DISCOURSE DELIV- 
ered on the Sunday after the disaster at Bull Ran, in the 
North church, Hartford. By Rev. Hoxace Busuvet, DD. 
Price 12 cencs. Sent by mail, post-paid. 
L. E, HUNT, Hartford, Ct. 


Is s0 very much approved for its Purity and Wholes»meness, 
and the demand for it so rapidly increasiog, it is now proposed 
to establish manufactories in every chie* city in the United 
States. Persons having capital and business habits may no# 
secure the monopoly, and easily clear $10,000 a year and up- 
wards. Previous know.edge of the business not required. Ad- 
dress J. DETHERIDGE, at New Bakery, corner Fourteenth street 
and Third avenue, N. Y 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAI 


RS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES! 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 


ALEX. DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 




















to defray the expense of board, on condition that they attend the 
prescribed course of Seminary duties through the year, unless 


’ 
O PRINTERS.—AN “INDEPENDENT,” OF 
good education, and with first-class references, wishes for 
employment as assistant reader or compositor, in a newspaper 
ofice Apply to Y., Box 3,001, Post-Office, N. Y. 


GCOPERSTOWN SEMINARY.—TERM OPENS 
C August 30th. Fine Buildings. Fine location. The best of 
Teachers. $40 per Term for Board and Tuition in common Eng- 


lish. 
For particulars address R. C. FLACK, A.M., 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 








Factories, etc. 

alloy of — S made from af 
of stecl, by & new process 

that enables the proprietors to sell 

them at one half-the price ofothers, 

and at the same time to furnish & 


For Churches, Schools, Farmea, 
STEEL 








The Confessions and Experience of an In- 
valid. 


ee 

UBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SUF- 
ferers from Nervous Debility ; ye fe the means of 
Self-Cure. By one who cured himself, g put to = 
expense throvgh medical imposition and quackery. Single 
copies be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq , 
Bedford, Kings county, N. Y., by inclosing a p st-paid address- 

ed envelop. : 


743 v Bell. They are rot 
Com position | isc? iret sod are warranted, 
For sactouan! Sime ood Wor 
Keys, D 
oma send for Circular to the 
BELLS [Sey 
BRO & WHITE; 
No 20 Lwerrr ar., XN. Y. 
ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 
street, New York, Importers and Jo! of Cloths, Cagat 
meres, Vestings, and every style and q p= f of 
Clothiers and Merchant Tailozs fer Men’s wear. 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE, MAG: 
nifying small —— 500 times, will be mailed to any ad- 
éress on the receipt of 25 cents and one red stamp. Five of dif 
—— free of postage, $1. 
€88 





F. BOWEN, 
Box 815, Boston, Masa. 





ERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE 
Dest Fashion Magazine—MME. DEMOREST’S QUARTER- 
LY MIRROR OF FASHIONS. Great improvements in the 
second yolume. Fall number ready oS lst. Price 10 cents; 
Yearly, 40 cents. ILLUSTRATED ROR OF —— 
with colored Fashion Plates, and three full-sized paterne, 
cents; Yearly, $1, post-paid. No. 473 Broadway. _ 


G RANVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE.—THE 28TH , 
year Bept. 12th. $144 for board, washing, 
ieee, Tent, nienithet soeas and Tuition’ for one your. The 





thorough education ; for preparing to 
teach, Vosal Music, for OU-Painting and 
sage it ranks among the Ast Female College of the West.” 
For G address W. P. KERR, A.M., ville, Licking 





TAINED GLASS FOR CHUR 
§ HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STA ian dry 
No. 216 Sixrs Averca, New York. 


The subscriber would Ny call 
Myle of work for Siding ani Yeatinale — shewhaos’ 


AS ENTS! SOMETHING NEW!-—1 AGENT 
wanted in a aaa FOUR NEW ARTICLES wanted 
in families. NO H UG. Satisfaction given or money refund- 
ed. 200 per cent. profit. 25 cents. Address, with stamp, 
RICE .» No. 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


OBRK-SQUARE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, located in New Haven, Ct., commences 
its Fall Term, 1 With the aid of Teachers of su 











A OARD. 


“The Golden Chain.” 


We have now a supply of this, Mr. Bradbury’s last and meat 
—— Sunday-School Singing-Book, and can fill all orders fer 


same. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
No. 50 Walker st., N. ¥., 
LEIGHTE & BRADBURYS, 
No. 421 Broome st., N. ¥. 
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“ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
OMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 
IN THE 


GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 






RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD; 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 
MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MBS. 
The attention ef the enterprising and industrious portion of the 


community is directed to the fotlowing statements aad liberal ia 
ducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 





which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper x 
perseverance, and industry, te provide comfortabie homes (@e 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very litehe 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS, 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an én- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois, There is no 

tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and +e 
adinirably combine to produce those two great staples, Coan an@ 
Waxa‘, as the prairies of Illinois. 
THE SOUTHERN PART 

Of the State lies. within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hi 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel 
that raised further North. 

RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such wea- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers, The area of Illinois 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it 
support twenty minions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in lengt, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and ri 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and from age 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief thal 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Llinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income frem 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, gs 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LiGmT, and medl 
consequently every day increase. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably en- 
pect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

ES OPULATION. 

The State lng = with population ; 868,025 pee- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popule- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUOTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are groater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approacheg 
35,000,000 bushe!s, while the corn crop yields not less than 148, 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THRE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
ee of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsumpassed 

y any on the globe. 
TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed through thees 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the papalation 
forty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335, 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,89], a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

Asan evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grai 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the liae teat 


year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-school systems 
éncouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire, 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in tho ratie ef 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six,or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipa- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of —_ 
80 that at the end of five years one-balf shall be fenced and un 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTRD 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at sig 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doMars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the = - — oe 

ices, and terms of payment, can be had on app/ication 
— ™ J. W. FOSTER, 

Land Commissioner, Chicago, Ti. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated 
the Illinois Centra! Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APP 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Guta, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all ot ‘he 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Remember! This article is a success, not an experiment. ¥ € 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a sia- 
gle instance. For Curoni¢ RagumatisM, Pains IN THe LiMo 
ete., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure ae 
follow. 

HEADACHE of all kinds—we warrant to cure, 

For Purnrip Sons Turoat, Quivsy, and Dirataesi, it is & oor 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months. 

For Covens, Corps, and Inrivznza, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures—it is the only remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Drsentery, Coc, CRamp, and AFrEcTIONS oF THz BoWRLS are 
instantly cured. It does not eonstipate, like many medicines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows, 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 








DR. TOBIAS’ 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 

For Lamenzss, Curs, GALLs, Sprains, Corio, Sone Taroat®, 
OVERHEATING, Bruises, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public, Thousands of 
animals have been cured ef Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lini- 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out as useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Em 
gland for fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 
None genuine unless signed S, I. TOBLAS. 
Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Office, Ne. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
$150. PIANOS. 3150. 


ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 


WARRANTED |! 





Al our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 

PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world, 
(3 SEND FOR GIRCULARS.“Ga 


Perfect satisfaction or the money refunded. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & ©00., Manufactures, 
Albany, N. Y. 











Se Sans on favorable terms. 
circulars, address Rev. or Mrs. H. GHAM. 


OME FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 
Sufferers from Aleoho!l or oat oh teeta. 
ag full information. t. T. YE, M.D., 
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